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Starting with a few Underwe 
Sundstrands, one larve grocery ch 


now uses 4,64 


Tor its batch sheet and transit letter 
) tings, a New York bank has p 
sed 150 Underwood Sundstran 


Expense distribution is just one of 
the many uses larve electric l 
manufacturing company ponds for us 


Figure on an Underwood Sundstvand/ 


Faster, easier figuring saves precious 
minutes every hour. 

When you figure on an Underwood 
Sundstrand you're figuring on a 
machine that pays for itself as you figure. 

Basic principle of the Underwood 
Sundstrand is its simple method of 10- 
man: key “touch operation.” With all fi- 
gure keys under the fingertips of one 
hand, operators can quickly attain 
speeds they never thought possible. 


One of the world’s larzest motor car 
man: facturers uses 50) Underwood 


And because their eyes are kept on 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day — 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


the work sheets and don’t have to help 
the fingers ‘*pick and choose” from a 
multiplicity of keys, there is no back- 
and-forth headswing to cause fatigue. 

A call to your Underwood Sundstrand 
representative will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
this time-saving adding-figuring 
machine. 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines are available subject to War Produc- 


tion Board authorization, 


aid 
Company Our factory at Bridgeport, 


Connecticut, proudly flies the 


Preparation of statements and gen- rmy-Navy or the 
et One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Army-Navy awarded forth 
eral office work are handlec 1 production of precision instru 
Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting “achines, Adding- ments calling for skill and cra/! 
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This picture shows you how the city of Los Angeles 
prepares thousands of high school graduates to step 
immediately into useful and productive war work. It 
shows one of numerous classes at the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan School of Business, where Remington 
Rand practice systems help this filing course to be a 
“boon to the war effort.” 

That’s only natural. For Remington Rand Practice 


Use THIS teaching plan 


“boon to the war effort”’in 


LOS ANGELES 


The only teaching plan 
offering you 


8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS 
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ALPHABETIC 


NUMERIC 


TRIPLE CHECK 
AUTOMATIC 


GEOGRAPHIC 
ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 
DECIMAL SUBJECT 
ALPHABETIC CARD 
SOUNDEX 


The new Decimal Subject Index, 
so important in teaching the system 
used in many government offices. 
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Methods and Equipment offer you a complete pro- 
gram. You can instruct your classes in as many as eight 
filing systems, using inexpensive but exact replicas of 
vertical files they’ll encounter in the world of business. 

And for teaching visible record-keeping, Remington 
Rand offers you a complete program too. 

Why not look into the plan that offers you so much— 
for so little? The coupon will bring you full information. 


REMINGTON RAND 


American Institute of Filing 
Buffalo 3, New York Offices Everywhere 


| Accept our free offer | 
| Miss N. Mae Sawyer I 
American Institute of Filing 

| Buffalo, N. Y. H 
| Please send me free literature and all the facts on Remington j 
I Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. a 
CJ FILING |) VISIBLE RECORDS { 
{| DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX i 
Name...... 
City State 
J.B.E. 1-59 
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THESE NEW BUSINESS BOOKS 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW IN ACTION, by R. R. 
Rosenberg. A business law workbook prepared to 
accompany “American Business Law” or “The Law 
of Business,” by the same author. May be used with 
any text. List Price $.64 


“GOVERNMENT DICTATION, by Strong and Foote. 
A cross section of dictation, selected from many gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. Shorthand pre- 
view with each take. Companion volume to “Most- 
Used Civil Service Terms.” List Price $.80 


“GREGG SHORTHAND — DIRECT-APPROACH 
METHOD, by Odell and Stuart. A text for beginning 
shorthand students. The lessons are organized accord- 
ing to a successful teaching plan developed by two 
outstanding business educators. List Price, $2.00 


HOW TO DO BILLING OR INVOICING, by Stern 
and Stern. A brief course containing the necessary in- 
structions, illustrations, and assignments for develop- 
ing basic skill in billing or invoicing. Organized on 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


HOW TO USE THE ADDING MACHINE, SELEC- 
TIVE KEYBOARD, by Potter and Stern. A brief 
course containing the necessary instructions, illustra- 
tions, and assignments for developing basic skill in 
the use of the selective keyboard type of adding ma- 
chine. Organized on three levels of achievement— 
minimum, standard, and maximum. List Price, $.60 


“MOST-USED ARMY TERMS, by Jontig and Swem. 


A pocket sized dictionary containing 5,000 commonly 


three levels of achievement—minimum, standard, 
and maximum. List Price $.60 


“THE LEGAL SECRETARY, by Connelly and Ma. 
roney. A text containing a complete and authorita- 
tive description of the duties of a legal secretary. Kich 
in up-to-date procedures and factual information, 


Large glossary and many illustrations of legal forms. 
List Price, $1.40 


“THE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND SUPERVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
by Strong. The latest and most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the development of business education. Filled 
with up-to-date statistics of great value to school ad: 
ministrators and graduate students. List Price, $2.00 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY—A COLLEGE TEXT, 
by John R. Gregg. A text for college students. The 
student is assumed to be employed and is given in- 
structions and assignments in the various departments 
of a typical business concern. An accompanying work- 
book contains all assignments and business forms used 
in the course. List Price, $1.40 
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used Army terms, written in Gregg Shorthand. Excel- 
lent for preinduction shorthand classes and for those 
engaged in stenographic work in the Army. List 


Price $.60 


“OUR GLOBAL WORLD, A brief geography for 
the air age. For supplementary use in any social 
science class. Beautiful 9 by 12 format, with more 
than 100 photographs and maps—many of them full 
page. List Price, $1.32 
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Dictaphone proficiency enables Mis: 
Marjorie Benedict to save valuab]l- 
hours for Mr. J. C. Leslie, Atlantic 
Division Manager, Pan American 
World Airways...a typical exampl: 
of a Dictaphone secretaryship in 
one of the fastest expandin: 
industries. 
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HOWN at the right is Miss Marjorie Benedict, secre- PORTFOLIO OF TEACHING AIDS “i | 
: Dictaphone Teaching Aids are an integral part of a care: 
tary to Mr. J. C. Leslie, Atlantic Division Manager fully planned 50-hour course designed to accelerate your stanc 
of Pan American World Airways. Her position is one of Dictaphone wartime training program. Included are ff (UA 
samples of tests, charts and other materials of value to ot ec 


unquestioned responsibility. Any teacher would be proud teachers of Dictaphone Business Practice. Mail the coupon He 
below and a complete portfolio of these teaching aids will since 
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phone Training course, we suggest that you communicate bl 
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with the Dictaphone Educational Division. We will be 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION tions 


glad to assist you in any way possible. DICTAPHONE CORPORATION and t 


420 Lexington Avenue Sary 
New York 17, N. Y. highe 
gener 


* DICTAPHONE CORPORATION Please mail me your free portfolio of teaching aids. schoo! 


that 
420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. School the b 
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Can your students 
step into positions 
like this? 


This position is but one of thousands opening up every 
day in organizations where every possible use 1s made 
of modern business methods. Certainly the girls with 
no “blind spots’”’ in their business education will be the 


ones who forge ahead. 


If graduates from your school are not fully trained to fill 
such positions. . .if there are any loopholes in your Dicta- 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. makers of dictat- 
ing machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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EDITORIAL 


PROFESSIONAL UNITY OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOL LEADERSHIP IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Paul S. Lomax 


New York University 
New York, New York 


The development of the American educational sys- 
tem from early colonial days has been mainly that of 
having public and private schools supplement one 
another in meeting the total educational needs of our 

ople. While the establishment and maintenance of 
school facilities have always been primarily a State func- 
tion in this country, the Federal gov- 


COMMENT 


MAINTAINING AND BUILDING 
PRESTIGE FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Cecil Puckett 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


The struggle to build prestige for business education 
and place it on a plane with academic subjects has been 
a difficult one. Progress has been made and business 
education is in much better repute than it was twenty- 
five years ago, but it does not enjoy the place in educa- 
tion that it deserves. Although boasting an enrollment 

of twenty-five per cent of all of the 


ernment almost from its beginning 


pupils and a total of ten per cent of 
all of the teachers in the secondary 


expressed its deep concern about edu- 
cation, as shown in the Ordinances 
of 1785 and 1787 “for the Govern- 
ment of the territory of the United 
States northwest of the River Ohio.” 
In the Ordinance of 1787 we find the 
following provision: “Religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and_ the 
means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” It early became a ferv- 
ent ideal of American democracy, 
notably espoused by statesmen like 
Franklin and Jefferson, that a full 
realization of a democratic way of 
life among all our citizens, regard- 
| less of economic and social circum- 

a cares 
stances, is basically dependent upon 


ed are equality of opportunity to the means 
alue to of education. 

coupon Hence it is highly significant that 
ids will 


since the early beginnings of our State and Federal 
Governments, we find them seeking to improve the 


These two editorials are interest- 
ing complements to each other. 
Cecil Puckett suggests that the 
interests of the private business 
schools and business education in 
the public schools are at variance 
and that they should therefore go 
their different ways. Paul S. 
Lomax states that they have fun- 
damentally common interests and 
therefore should have a unity of 
leadership. Who is right? 


Let’s argue this out among our- 
selves and agree on one of these 
alternates or on some other alter- 
nate and then present a united 
front for business education, 

The Editor 


schools, business education is. still 
looked upon by many academic teach- 
ers and school administrators as a 
group of subjects merely to be tol- 
erated. It is not accepted completely 
as being on the same level as other 
departments. The reasons are rather 
obvious. 

First : Teacher-training institutions 
were slow to install curricula for the 
training of business teachers. There- 
fore, a period of twenty-five years 
has not been sufficient to establish 
business teaching as a_ traditional 
profession. Even today, only a 
few forward-looking institutions are 
granting advanced degrees in_ the 
field. 

Second: Because of the youth of 
teacher-training programs, only a 
limited number of teachers have ad- 


vanced to the place where they are capable of carry- 
ing intelligent 


research. Consequently the cur- 


equality of educational opportunity among all the popu- 
lation, regardless of race, religion, or circumstances, by 
means of legislation considerate of both public and 
private schools in their mutual educational service to 
the American public. This is probably the basic school 
policy of our nation, and we believe that it should be 
zealously maintained as an essential to the improvement 
and maintenance of best educational service. This pol- 
icy becomes especially vital as the public school agencies 
at all levels of education—elementary, secondary, 
tertiary, and higher—need increasingly to care for the 
education of the vast majority of our citizens. 

We mention this historical development and_back- 
ground of State and Federal school policy for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing that professional unity of associa- 
tions and groups of public and private school leaders 
and teachers of business education is absolutely neces- 
sary to best development of business education in the 
highest interests of American youth, business, and the 
general public. If at any time any group of public 
school business educators should lobby in Washington 
or any State capital to promote the special interests of 
that particular group, they should stand condemned by 
the best leadership of both public and private schools. 
Similarly, if at any time any group of private business 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ricula of business education have been built pretty much 
upon tradition and philosophy and have not been es- 
tablished upon research nearly to the extent that many 
other curricula have been. 

Third: The advent of vocational subjects into the 
high school curricula, because they increased the holding 
power of the school, naturally contributed to the lower- 
ing of the average intelligence level of high school stu- 
dents. Although many pupils of lower intelligence have 
voluntarily enrolled in vocational subjects, many more 
have been forced into them because they could not do 
well in the academic subjects. 

Fourth: Business education has been offered in vari- 
ous types of educational institutions which have main- 
tained varied objectives. The various associations of 
business teachers have held separate conventions, pub- 
lished separate magazines and yearbooks, and each has 
solicited memberships as being the one that gives busi- 
ness teachers the leadership they need. Consequently 
teachers have been confused as to which one of the 
several professional associations is the leader in his 
field. 

These factors, along with many others, have retarded 
the development of business subjects. Nevertheless, 
there has been little need through the years to defend the 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Wartime Conditions call for 
COMPLETELY TRAINED OPERATOR 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE —a 30 lesson course adapted to the 
Monroe Educator — 50¢ including Teacher's Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION — In 2 parts; elementary 
and advanced courses for students and operators — $1.75 in- 
cluding answers. 


It was different before the war; a business house could 
give time to finish the training of men and women who 
had received a general business training in school—today 
the need is for those who can step in and produce at 
once with a specific skill. 

This means that the schools are being called on to go 
further than ever in teaching machine operation and 
business arithmetic—and Monroe is ready to help you. 
The Monroe School Manual of Instruction carries be- 
yond the usual 30 lesson course; it offers you material 
to extend your courses as far as necessary to develop 
specific skill. 


The Monroe Educator—a Monroe Calculator 
made for schools only. Keep the Monroes 
you have in top condition, make them last 


until Victory. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “soe 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 


WHAM! 


As a mere commentator I should hesitate to take issue 
with the editor of this JourNat. I may lose my job! 
But I have no choice. For the first time in twelve ycavs 
this comment is “by request.” 

A footnote accompanying the article under consid- 
eration is a complete refutation of the article itself.* 
But I may add a little by way of emphasis. 

Speculation as to the future of business education is 
interesting, especially when it is based on data that are 
reliable. But here we have it based on data that are 
admittedly “so conflicting that they bewilder one,” so 
copious that they “distort the picture given,” so different 
from those of earlier years as to “make (such) com- 
parisons impossible” and so set up as to “seriously 
impair(ed) the over-all value of the facts gathered.” 

One might stop here, as probably many readers did, 
but a few of the unwarranted conclusions may be cited 
—unwarranted even if the basic data were true. 

That alleged “decrease in the number of workers in 
bookkeeping occupations.” Do you believe that “oppor- 
tunities for the old-time bookkeeper are gone?’ Where 
do “ledger clerks” and “bookkeeping machine operators” 
work? Who keeps the books for small businesses? 
What business is so small that a complete set of books 
can be dispensed with in these days of high taxes, social 
security, etc.? Has bookkeeping value for potential 
owners and managers? Even if one subscribes to the 
“ledger clerk” theory, is it “doubtful” as to “just how 
much training for the ledger clerk can be given in the 
high school”? Not a very difficult job. Surely it can 
be trained for. But it is not the whole answer to the 
question as to how much or what kind of bookkeeping 
to teach. 

“Clerical workers.” Who are they in the census 
man’s estimation? Is a “clerical machine operator” 
clearly distinguishable from other clerical workers in the 
census report? Who decides which is which? What 
kind of machine is operated? Is it “quite likely” that a 
worker who uses a machine in his work classified him- 
self as a “machine operator’? Would a payroll clerk 
who uses the Monroe list himself as a “machine oper- 
ator’? Ina score of other jobs machines are used, but 
they don’t make the users “machine operators.” 

Those in clerical occupations were classified (in 1940) 
“with various industrial groupings to which they be- 
longed.” Thus these clerical workers were lost to that 
occupation for purposes of comparison with earlier 
years. 

What does the term “business occupation” cover? We 
are not told. But we need to know. Can we conclude 
that workers in such occupations have increased 5 per 
cent without knowing what were included under this 
term in each census? Or what the author of the article 
included ? 

How are the machine-way stenographers classified ? 


*“Trends in Business Occupations, 1930 to 1940.” Journal of Business 
Education, March 1944, page 11. 
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COMMENT on CRITICISM 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Herbert A, Tonne 
Editor of The Journal 


BAM! 


Professor Nichols need never fear that he will “lose 
his job” as critic, commentator, and challenger-in- 
chief because he directs his attention to the editor. In 
fact the editor is pleased to have this comment because 
it may cause those ‘many readers” to now go further 
in their reading who, according to the Professor, ‘‘prob- 
ably” stopped at the first paragraph (though no evidence 
is given, scientific or otherwise, for this assumption). 
Any article that creates such wrath in the mind of Pro- 
fessor Nichols surely must be worth reading. 

The Professor says that I admit the facts are such 
that they are not useful and therefore it would be wise 
for me (and possibly anyone else) not to have used them 
at all. He neglected, however, also to quote my state- 
ment that “as a total picture, the comparisons are quite 
generally valid for the determination of general trends 
in occupational life.” Professor, do you mean to say 
that the occupational statistics of the Census are worth- 
less? I disagree with you. All things considered, these 
data are the most complete and most adequate facts we 
have about our occupational interests. This is the first 
tume I have ever found any one criticized for indicating 
the weak elements in basic data. Until now I thought 
that was a most Cesirable procedure. Moreover, if we 
may not use facts unless they are completely valid we 
would never make any judgments. Does Professor 
Nichols guarantee the absolute reliability of his studies 
on junior occupations and office practice? We think 
that there are some aspects of these data that are not 
completely reliable. Nevertheless it would have been a 
serious loss to business education if Professor Nichols 
had not made interpretive conclusions upon his data even 
though all of us by no means agree with all his interpre- 
tations. 

The question is asked “What business is so small that 
a complete set of books can be dispensed with?” I 
suggest that a little research for Professor Nichols at 
the corner grocery, the shoe repair shop, the baker will 
show that most of these typical small merchants not only 
have no complete set of books, but quite generally limit 
their records to a spindle or two to hold paid and unpaid 
bills. I even know a real estate agent who does quite 
a bit of business who keeps no books. Possibly this is 
deliberate, but the fact is there just the same. Accord- 
ing to my observation when merchants develop business 
of such size that they require a full set of books they 
often hire an accountant for a day or two a month to 
work out their records for them. It’s usually better 
done and cheaper than the full time services of any 
bookkeeper they could hire. My impression was that 
Professor Nichols was “agin” the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. I know that many commercial teachers will be de- 
lighted to find that this impression was false. Many of 
us are convinced that there is a real place for book- 
keeping instruction in the high school because it has 
“value for potential owners and managers.” Bookkeep- 
ing teachers will be glad to know that such a fine advo- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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From war industries, government 
offices and the armed services 


come reports: 


- « e and business machines require trained operators 


Because of wartime’s tremendous volume of figuring and ac- H 
counting work, business machines are now more than ever de 
recognized as “indispensable” equipment—and the demand for J of 


Schools are taking these 


steps to meet the demand trained operators has correspondingly increased. o 
for trained operators In response to this unprecedented demand, both public and en 
Making use of machines duting private schools are placing more emphasis on machine training 
in the classroom. Students are provided better opportunities for 
developing various degrees of operating skill, or for acquaint- 
: ’ ing themselves generally with business machines. 
Expanding the curriculum to include 
| evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free war- v 
number of students can be trained in tl 
:, machine work. . time service, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training 
programs, and up-to-the-minute information on newest oper- 
Using the most modern practice texts tt 
and teaching materials; improving train- ating techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 
ing procedures so students may attain a Ee te 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 4 
4 ment offices. He d 
urroughs 
| Making a wider range of skills available 
courses which provide machine training. F 
| | ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES — ° 


NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Planning for the Future of Business— 


USINESS education has proved 

its ability to adjust to changing 
economic conditions. With its finger 
on the pulse of business, business 
education has always been prepared 
to look ahead. In no other way 
would it have been able to survive 
and to retain its significant individ- 
uality. 

Today, business education is more 
conscious than ever of the need for 
important changes and adjustments. 
In making plans for the future, busi- 
ness educators are practical enough 
to realize that the training of new 
teachers and the retraining of experi- 
enced teachers are necessary in order 
to render capable service in the days 
to come, 


Planning Is Important 


Nothing in the plans for the future 
is intended to detract in any way 
from the most important business of 
winning the war; we must do that if 
we are to win the peace. In many 
respects, the plans for the postwar 
period are simply extensions or adap- 
tations of wartime procedures, espe- 
cially in vocational education. Be 
that as it may, the writer is simply 
bringing together a summary of the 
practical thinking that is going on in 
business education, in general educa- 
tion, and in business. 


A Planning Program to Follow 


We all realize that no planning 
done at this early date can be perfect. 
However, a program that is put into 
definite outline form has the merit 
of being at least specific. It sets the 
stage for thinking. The following 
program may be considered by pres- 
ent and future business teachers as a 
definite part of their training for the 
days ahead. The purposes of such a 
program may be stated as follows: 


1. To bring about an understanding 
and an appreciation of what the business 
world is doing relative to planning for 
the future. 

2. To gather information concerning 
the post-war plans of educational insti- 
tutions. 

3. To assist in preparing young people 
to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic processes controlling our govern- 
mental and economic systems. 

4. To continue to prepare our youth 
vocationally for participation in pro- 
ductive work. 

5. To help prepare our youth for liv- 
ing in the economic world through so- 
cial-business subjects. 

6. To foster an understanding of cur- 
riculum-making in the schools. 

7. To participate in making commu- 
nity commercial occupation surveys. 
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Charity or Pay Checks 


Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 


Teacher Education, Part | 


by Lloyd L. Jones, Director of Research, The Gregg Publishing Company 


8. To simplify and encourage the 
making of activity or job analyses. 

9. To uncover possibilities of business 
education in Grades 7 to 10, and 11 to 14. 

10. To familiarize business educators 
with total education planning. 

11. To make possible an appreciation 
of public relations and a knowledge of 
how to put business education across to 


the public. 
12. To aid in establishing and main-. 
taining a continuous guidance program. 


Postwar Plans of Business 

In order to win the war as soon as 
possible, the energies of America are 
directed toward production and con- 
tinued mobilization of all our re- 
sources. However, in order to win 
the peace, “we must prepare now— 
even while we are concentrating on 
winning the war.’”? Business teach- 
ers need to know what business is 
thinking about in a very realistic way. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education has 


ay fe Planning must be done now by business, 

x education, and government to determine 

whether these men will line up to receive 
charity or pay checks. 


undertaken a series of education and 
industry conferences with the Com- 
mittee on Educational Co-operation 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The same purpose is un- 
der discussion in the current meet- 
ings between the N. E. A. Commis- 
sion and the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has gone on record in 
recognition of its responsibility to 
organized institutions of education 
that are directing the development of 
30,000,000 of our youth. The cost 
will have to be met either through 
taxes or subsidies of one kind or 
another. It is significant to note that 
Fortune Magazine also has spoken 
for education. This publication rep- 
resents big business, and it recently 
said some things that have unscram- 
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bled the class-thinking of the capital- 
istic world in an article entitled " Fer- 
ment in Education,” which contained 
these words: 

Our country is not going to be any 
better than our school system; in a very 
measurable part we shall get exactly 
the school system we pay for. We need 
more schools and better teachers. 

Business knows that we all are go- 
ing to face the gigantic and expensive 
task of shifting from a war expendi- 
ture of seventy billion dollars a year 
to a peace economy.* The co-opera- 
tive efforts of business, government, 
labor, and agriculture must be en- 
listed according to the plans of the 
National Resources Planning Board 
and the National Planning Associ- 
ation. 

The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is offering business a plan 
that makes possible the utilization of 
all our country’s resources in one 
great national revival of the free- 
enterprise system.* By the summer 
of 1944, there will be 62,500,000 per- 
sons employed in our country; this 
includes the men and women in the 
armed services. When peace comes, 
business and industry will be faced 
with the necessity of finding employ- 
ment for 7,000,000 men returning 
from armed services to civil life. In 
addition, some 20,000,000 men and 
women in the war industries will seek 
employment in civilian business en- 
terprises. 

If elderly people are retired (on 
pensions), housewives returned to 
their homes, and young people sent 
to school, we will have the problem 
of job adjustments for about 57,000,- 
000. There is no way to dodge this 
issue. It is the toughest problem this 
country has faced, and business edu- 
cation must co-operate to the fullest 
extent with business, industry, and 
government. 

A public works program, no matter 
how gigantic, is not going to scratch 
the surface—and it would only be a 
palliative measure at best. There is 
a limit to the number of people who 
can be kept on the pay roll of govern- 
ment. 

When ‘“‘V” day comes, our eco- 
nomic system must not be thrown out 
of gear. Some experts estimate that 
it will take two years to make enough 
changes to dent the problem. Unless 
there is widespread and sensible pub- 
licity campaigns that will explain the 
problems in simple and honest lan- 
guage, a great many workers on 


1 National Resources Planning Board, Post- 
War Planning. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 

2 Foulke, Roy A., Let’s Tackle the First Post- 
War Problem Now. Dun’s Review, May, 1943. 

?Witmore, Eugene, Your Business after the 
War. American Business, Volume 13, No. 1, 
January, 1943. 
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present swollen pay rolls may not 
take kindly to the lag that will be en- 
countered in solving these knotty 
problems. 


In the midst of these difficulties, 
the teacher-education institutions will 
be struggling to turn out teachers who 
really understand the American econ- 
omy, or the American system of busi- 
ness. The teachers who remained on 
their jobs during the emergency also 
will be revamping their courses of 
study in the light of their revised 
thinking. 


Postwar Plans of Education 


Business teachers of today and to- 
morrow should know that educators, 
like the businessmen, are making 
plans, and that most of these seem 
to be on the college and university 
level. Certainly the teacher-education 
institutions and departments are in a 
position to know about these plans. 
They should be the ones, then, to lead 
teachers in getting ready for the 
future. 

The American Council of Educa- 
tion recently conducted a survey of 
340 colleges and universities and dis- 
closed the fact that 245 of them had 
organized postwar planning commit- 
tees. The problems that these plan- 
ners face are as follows: (1) modifi- 
cations in curricula and courses, (2) 
rehabilitation of war casualties, (3) 
research covering postwar problems, 
and (4) organization of discussion 
groups to study postwar problems. 
Many of these colleges are holding 
institutes on postwar planning in or- 
der to familiarize their faculties and 
communities with problems that we 
all are facing. 


The Democratic Processes 
Controlling Our Governmental 
and Economic Systems 


Among the basic purposes of edu- 
cation are the proper preservation 
and the wise transmission of the cul- 
tural achievements of the race. These 
purposes are always threatened by 
war, and are in danger of being 
thwarted by a confused postwar 
period. They must not be further 
imperiled by improperly — trained 
teachers. Therefore, potential busi- 
ness teachers, whether or not they are 
in the business department of the 
school, must have a background of 
history, political science, and eco- 
nomics. 

An understanding of the magic of 
the franchise and the danger of unin- 
telligent voting is particularly desir- 
able. We simply cannot leave the 
matter of voting upon questions of 
government and economics to a great 


mass of uninformed people. ‘| hey 
have the numbers and they an, 
without thinking, destroy the deimoc- 
racy that gives them the vote. [er- 
haps all business teachers should sup- 
port the idea of teaching economic 
understanding through social-husi- 
ness education and ask for more 
methods courses in this field in the 
teacher-education institutions. 


Competent Vocational 
Preparation 


Business education has achieved its 
position of dignity and permanency 
in the field of secondary education 
because it has prepared youth for 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and 
clerical jobs. However, business ed- 
ucation has always stood for more 
than job training. Vocational and 
trade education has learned to look 
upon its pupil as a whole :4 


First, it aims to make a good citizen 
out of him; second, but no less impor- 
tant, it aims to equip him with all the 
skill, information, and experience that 
will enable him to take his place in re- 
munerative and socially useful work. 


Although it has been speeded up, 
vocational business education must 
continue to be a living organism; it 
will continue to change with the times 
and adapt itself to varying social, in- 
dustrial, and economic phases of 
democratic growth. We must re- 
member that, to meet the high ideals 
set for us, we must not “devocation- 
alize” the vocational or technical busi- 
ness subjects. There is no reason 
to disturb technical training in order 
to achieve the social and citizenship 
objectives. 


Business Education for Living— 
Social Business Education 


Business teachers will have to pon- 
der the assertion that, for the first 
few years after the peace, colleges 
and universities will undoubtedly re- 
cruit most of their students from the 
armed forces and industrial workers. 
This statement was made by Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, University 
of Chicago. According to his pre- 
diction, the war has so emphasized 
technical training that additional edu- 
cation of this sort will no longer be 
needed. The trend will be, instead, 
toward general education. If this is 
true, vocational education will be 
slowed up and perhaps the oppor- 
tunities for jobs lessened. In any 
event, business education, more than 


* Pigott, George F., Jr., Postwar Vocational 
Education, School Management, Vol. 17, No. 11, 
August, 1943. 
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A Curriculum For Business Education 


Serge is a place today for a gen- 
eral business curriculum in sec- 
ondary school work. There will be 
a greater need upon the return of 
war workers and the military estab- 
lishment to civilian life. At the 
present time certain parts of it may 
be thought of as preparation of 
men for clerical or office serv- 
ices in war plants or for taking 
the place of workers in the dis- 
tributive group who have been 
called into more direct war service. 
In ordinary times it may be thought 
of as preparing young people for the 
large number of white-collar occupa- 
tions, the people who become our 
store managers, store clerks, sales- 
men, bank tellers, real estate brok- 
ers, insurance agents, and the innu- 
merable other workers in the trade 
group. In any case the work per- 
formed is essentially the same. The 
curriculum is designed primarily for 
boys but is open to both boys and 
girls. The military services may find 
such training of value for those men 
called to the colors in administrative, 
clerical, and supply services. 


Place of the Curriculum 

This curriculum may be regarded 
as distinct from the established 
academic, scientific, industrial, and 
clerical curricula, although it may 
contain elements from each, and 
teachers from these fields may make 
their contributions in the specialized 
branches called for therein. The 
work should not be regarded as col- 
lege preparatory, although satisfac- 
tory completion of the work with 
relatively high grades might be con- 
sidered satisfactory for admission 
to certain institutions. It is not pri- 
marily clerical in that it does not de- 
sign to turn out workers who are 
fitted mainly for positions as office 
clerks, stenographers, or secretaries, 
although it may well turn out some 
such workers. It is designed pri- 
marily for boys, and some girls, who 
show promise for managerial posi- 
tions, or at least places of com- 
petence, in the commercial field, who 
do not see their way to college or 
advanced business school training. 


The Curriculum and Aptitudes 

Students permitted, or encouraged, 
to enter such a curriculum should 
have or demonstrate the ability to 
develop a relatively high order of in- 
telligence, a relatively high order of 
reading comprehension, the mech- 
anics of English and arithmetic; at 
least an average level of manipulative 
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by Richard J. Williams 


Central High School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


skills, and some leaning towards 
paper and pencil work. They should 
show some evidence of ability to se- 
cure cooperation, to give directions 
as well as to receive them, and per- 
haps, an ability to adapt themselves 
to routinized procedures. Likewise, 
they should show some signs of in- 
itiative and a pleasing personality. 

In interpreting the above list of 
attributes, the chief problem in vo- 
cational thought, as viewed by the 
author, would be the groups of ap- 
titudes which have been built up 
around the clerical and distributive 
occupations. As delineated in the lit- 
erature on the subject, the aptitudes 
indicated are quite different. Act- 
ually, however, these differences in 
aptitude are of far less significance 
than many might have supposed ac- 
cording to many thinkers in the field. 
The purpose in this curriculum, how- 


PROPOSED CURRICULUM FOR BUSINESS 
EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Pds. Se- 
Course Wk. mesters 
Ninth Grade 


World Culture (A fusion course 
of history, related literature 
ena: the Arts) 10 
Algebra (with especial reference 
to business applications)...... 5 2 
General Science 5 
The World of Work (Reiated to 
5 
Health and Physical Education. . 5 
Study (Guidance Conferences). . 5 
Tenth Grade 
World Culture (Continued for a 
American Culture (A _ fusion 
course of History, related lit- 
erature and the Fine Arts)... 
Business Mathematics 
Language Elective 
Business Economics 
Health and Physical Education... 
Study (Guidance Conferences). . 
Eleventh Grade 


American Culture (Continued for 
semester) 
Democratic and Group Living 
(with emphasis upon political 
democ.) (Second semester)... 
Business Machines and ‘Their 
Operation (Second semester). 
Business Law (First semester).. 
Banking (Second semester)..... 
Merchandising (First semester).. 
Advertising (Second semester). . 
Bookkeeping (Including Office 
Practices) 
Health, Physical Education...... 
Study 


o 


Twelfth Grade 


Stenography 
Typing 
Salesmanship (First semester). . 
Purchasing (Second semester)... 
Store Management (First semes- 
Counter and Window Display 
(Second semester) .........++ 
Brokerage (First semester)..... 
Finding Work, Placement, Fur- 
ther Study (A guidance pro- 
gram scheduled for the second 
semester) 


~ 


ever, is not to develop any great de- 
gree of proficiency in either clerical 
or commercial work, but to provide 
for a more surface general training 
which may be regarded at the same 
time as exploratory in nature. 


Scope of the Curriculum 


The courses in this curriculum 
may be regarded as of three kinds: 
those of a business nature, those of 
a general cultural nature, and those 
related to general health and physi- 
cal well-being. Each of these groups 
is related to the central strand or 
core, business, and may be regarded 
as contributing its part to the devel- 
opment of a unified personality, 
carved to the business type, fitted 
with knowledge, skills, outlooks, and 
interests of a desirable type of busi- 
ness man, and ready to take its place 
as a socially useful citizen in the 
business world. 

The contribution of the business 
courses to this business personality 
is obvious. They provide knowledge 
and the skills of specific value in the 
field of business. They provide the 
student with a general overview of 
business, a limited knowledge of a 
number of important business fields, 
and a chance to try out himself in a 
number of them with a minimum ex- 
penditure of school time. When 
placed in the business world, the stu- 
dent will have a general background 
necessary for a useful worker, from 
which point he may secure in-service 
experience and perhaps further train- 
ing in specific fields if this is deemed 
advisable. The object is not to turn 
out an expert in any one field. Rather 
it is intended to give him enough 
skills to secure entry in several dif- 
ferent occupational fields. 

The courses in business to be in- 
cluded in this curriculum are: A 
year’s course in the World of Work 
which may be regarded as introduc- 
tory, and after a survey of the whole 
field of work, a focus of the student’s 
attention upon a trade or commer- 
cial group. This course is often as- 
sociated with vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, and may be well of- 
tered by the counselors working in 
this curriculum to permit them to be- 
come acquainted with their students. 
An elementary course in business 
mathematics follows in the soph- 
omore year. Undesirable students 
may be weeded out at the end of 
this year if need be, without much 
ground being lost before beginning 
work in other curricula. In the 
junior year, semester courses in busi- 
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ness machines and their operation, 
business law, banking, merchandis- 
ing, and advertising follow, as does 
a year’s course in bookkeeping (in- 
cluding office practices). In the 
senior year, semester courses in 
salesmanship, purchasing, store man- 
agement, counter and window dis- 
play, and brokerage are offered; 
likewise, full year courses in busi- 
ness English, stenography, and typ- 
ing. 
General Cultural Courses 

While it is emphasized that the 
prime emphasis in the curriculum is 
business that is vocational, it will be 
remembered that business is carried 
on in the United States and under 
the American scheme of things, and 
that other elements in the American 
culture cannot be overlooked. Per- 
haps the prime requisite for voca- 
tional adjustment for business men 
is their deep imbuement in just such 
fundamentals as_ politics, sports, 
mathematics , literature, art, geog- 
raphy and the theatre—all of which 
are fundamentals in a highly desir- 
able pattern of American life. 

A general culture course is sug- 
gested for two and a half years, for 
two periods daily, in the culture of 
the principal nations of the world. 
One and a half years is devoted to 
countries other than the United 
States and one year to the latter. 
Material in history, the business of 
the nations studied, literature, paint- 
ing, music, sports, customs, and gen- 
eral outlooks will be the fundamen- 
tals of the work. Actual works in 
literature of the different nations 
may be read, either in extract or un- 
abridged editions, paintings and pic- 
tures of works of art may be shown 
and recordings of important works 
in music may be played. Exercises 
in the language arts, conventionally 
found in English courses, will be 
part and body of the general cultures 
studied. Teachers who have had a 
general arts background with some 
emphasis upon business will be well 
able to conduct such a course. 


Health and Physical Well Being 


Courses in this area will comprise 
work in hygiene classes and in the 
gymnasium and are offered for three 
years, five periods per week. Par- 
ticipation in school sports, intra- 
mural and league, will be encouraged. 
Periodic physical examinations and 
measurements should be a part of 
this program. 

One period a day is provided for 
supervised study in addition to such 
supervised study as may be found in 
the classroom. It was felt that the 
limiting of such periods would yield 
a greater return upon the student’s 
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time. Such study periods, however, 
will permit the use of the school 
library for reference purposes dur- 
ing school hours. 


Guidance Program 

The guidance program will con- 
sist of two scheduled courses: one in 
the freshman year, the World of 
Work, and the other in the senior 
year in finding work. Such other 
classes in group guidance as are re- 
quired can be scheduled during home 
room periods, and general observa- 
tion of students’ progress and the 
counseling in furtherance of this can 
be arranged during the study periods. 

A trained guidance worker, serv- 
ing in a supervisory capacity may 
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function in connection with the other 
members ‘of the business faculty, or 
such counseling as is necessary may 
be done by the faculty itself. Nat- 
urally, if a guidance specialist is 
used, he should have a_ business 
background, as well as the psycho- 
logical attributes and skills of his 
profession. 

It is important that the general 
balance and rate of development of 
the program be maintained and 
standardized. Guidance workers can 
be of great aid to the other adminis- 
trative officers in accomplishing this. 
They can also function in the field 
of placement and other techniques 
of measurement. 


BUILDING PRESTIGE 


(Continued from page 7) 


offerings in business education for 
the reason that they were in popular 
demand by students and_ parents. 
However, because of a variety of ob- 
jectives, effort to bring business edu- 
cation to its rightful place has been 
haphazard, directionless, and slow. 

Potentially, business education has 
force and power. If the great num- 
ber of business teachers were unified 
and organized into one great body, it 
would command the respect of other 
strong divisions of education. It has 
the leadership, if only that leadership 
could be brought together and its ef- 
forts applied in one direction. 

The National Council for Business 
Education was organized for the pur- 
pose of bringing into focus the activ- 
ities and objectives of all existing 
professional business teacher organi- 
zations. That this idea of consolida- 
tion is generally accepted as right, 1s 
shown by the willingness of existing 
professional organizations to align 
themselves with the National Coun- 
cil. It has done an admirable job, 
mainly because of the donated efforts 
of its leadership. But it has failed 
in its major objective due to the un- 
willingness of many member organi- 
zations to follow the leadership of 
the Council. They have preferred 
to keep a portion of the leadership of 
business education their own 
hands. 

We are now at the crossroads 
where decision is necessary. Pro- 
posals have been made for complete 
unification, but it seems that pro- 
crastination may defeat those pro- 
posals. The idea of unification is 
not new, for many public and private 
business educators have realized the 
need for a number of years. How- 
ever, with memberships being made 
up of people who have interests in 
public education programs and those 


who have interests in private busi- 
ness schools, the objectives of busi- 
ness education probably cannot be 
crystallized through one single or- 
ganization. 

Private schools are beginning to 
move in the right direction by pulling 
out on their own and organizing the 
National Council for Business 
Schools. By so doing, they have par- 
tially freed themselves of the influ- 
ence of public business education. 
The move automatically also frees 
public schools of the influence of 
business colleges. That it has not 
been done before has been due to the 
fear of each group that it might 
offend the other. With this false 
notion now eliminated, it is up to 
public and non-profit schools to or- 
ganize with objectives that will best 
benefit the interests of education that 
they represent. Their objective should 
be to sponsor a public educational 
program that will raise the prestige 
of the profession of business teach- 
ing and place it alongside the fields 
of general education that so long have 
dominated the field. 

The private business schools have 
taken a step which should have been 
taken years ago. They indicate by 
this step that they have a definite 
place to fill in the educational pro- 
gram. They obviously realize that 
they cannot fill that place and at the 
same time make their type of train- 
ing and activities conform with those 
of collegiate and public and private 
secondary business education. Both 
the private schools and the non-protit 
institutions should rejoice because 
business education can now go for- 
ward. It is now up to the latter 
group to declare its objectives and to 
support a professional organization 
that will attain them. 
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T HE primary objective of a train- 
ing school such as is conducted at 
Indiana University is strictly voca- 
tional. The one guiding purpose of 
the U. S. Naval Training School is 
to produce vocationally competent 
storekeepers. 

We enjoy the unique position of 
knowing the exact vocation for which 
we are training these students, even 
though we may not be aware of the 
exact tasks to which individual train- 
ees will be assigned. To some ex- 
tent, through correspondence, we 
have been able to follow-up our 
graduates. 

Business education has been mak- 
ing significant contributions to the 
training for two important areas of 
specialized work for the Navy: Yeo- 
men and Storekeepers. 


Training of Yeomen and 
Storekeepers 


The Yeoman is the stenographer 
or the secretary for the Navy. The 
Yeoman can be identified by the 
“cross quills” emblem worn on the 
sleeve. He is sometimes referred to 
as a “feather-merchant.”” In prepar- 
ing for his assignment he studies 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Personnel 
Regulations, Naval Organization and 
English and Correspondence, includ- 
ing the Navy Filing system. 

The Storekeeper, identified by the 
“cross-keys” emblem, is the book- 
keeper and stock clerk for the Navy. 
In preparing for his assignment he 
studies Disbursing, General Store- 
keeping, Clothing and Small Stores 
Accounting, Provisions Accounting, 
Aviation Supply Accounting, Ship’s 
Store Accounting (men only), Eng- 


_* Clothing and Small Stores Accounting, Pro- 
visions Accounting, and Aviation Supply Ac- 
counting. 
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lish and Correspondence and Type- 
writing. Both Yeomen and Store- 
keepers are petty officers. 

You are of course interested in 
knowing how the instructional ma- 
terial of yeomen and storekeepers 
parallels that studied by prospective 
stenographers and bookkeepers in 
the secondary school. ; 

The training of yeomen is essen: 
tially the same as that of the train- 
ing for civilian stenographers, with 
applications of Navy terminology, 
procedures, routing of correspond- 
ence, the Navy Filing System, and 
methods of handling secret, confi- 
dential, and restricted correspond- 
ence. Most of the information in 
this article will pertain to the train- 
ing of storekeepers. 


Mathematics 


The mathematics of Disbursing, 
basically, involves two types of prob- 
lems: (1) calculation of pay; and 
(2) calculation of discounts involved 
in purchases from contractors. 


ILLUSTRATION OF CALCULATION OF PAY 
Lieutenant who has seen 30 years of service 


This illustvation ts mot typical, but és presented to 
show the mathematical procedures involved in 
determining pay. 


Base Pay (After 17 years)........... 


Extra 5% for every three years of 
Subsistence ........- 63.00 
Rent Allowance for Dependents...... 105.00 
For Sea Duty, 10% of Base Pay...... 25.00 
If an Aviator, 50% of Regular Month- i 


For both officers and enlisted men 
there may be various other allow- 
ances such as clothing allowances, 
medal awards, travel allowances, 
and family allowances. In addition, 
various checkages against pay will 
need to be taken into consideration, 
such as for allotments, AWOL pen- 
alty, misconduct, and the like. 


Storekeeper 
Rating Badge 


A comparable problem in business 
mathematics might be built around 
the income of a traveling salesman 
who receives a salary, plus a com- 
mission, plus a bonus for sales vol- 
ume, plus travel allowances, less ex- 
penditures from company funds for 
personal items, income tax deduc- 
tions, and deductions for subscrip- 
tions for U. S. Government Bonds. 

The calculation of discounts on 
Navy contracts is essentially the 
same as that for cash discounts as 
now taught in the secondary school. 


Establishing New Unit Prices 

In General Storekeeping and in 
Provisions Accounting the “round- 
ing-off” of unit prices to absorb in- 
creases or decreases in value due to 
price changes is a significant type of 
problem. To illustrate: 


On Hand 1,000 Lbs. of BEEF @ $.17.. 
Received 2,500 Lbs. of BEEF @ .20.. 


Total 3,500 Lbs. Total 


$670.00 divided by 3,500 Lbs. 
equals $.19, the new unit price to be 
entered on the stock ledgers. This is 
recognized as a problem in determin- 
ing averages. 

In Clothing and Small Stores Ac- 
counting the total value is not aver- 
aged, but the new established unit 
price is entered on the ledgers and the 
difference taken up or expended as a 


loss or gain by accounting. For 
example: 
Old New Unit Total 
On Unit Unit Price Gainor 
‘ Item Hand Price Price Change Loss 
Caps, 
watch 100 $ .60 $ .65 $ 054+ ‘$5.00+- 
Trousers, 
white 50 1.75 1.60 .15— 7.50— 


A comparable problem ir business 
mathematics would be a@ mark-up 
or mark-down of inventory. 
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other 
sIness a ae 
a 
$00.00 
$670.00 
$250.00 
= 


Determining Sales 


The Inventory Method of deter- 
mining quantity of sales of each item 
is used in Clothing and Small Stores 
Accounting, utilizing the following 
formula: 

Beginning Inventory + Quantity Re- 
ceived — Transfers to Other Supply 

Officers and to Ship’s Store — Ending 
Inventory = Sales. Sales (Each Item) 

X Unit Price = Value of Sales. 


At the end of the month the total 
value of sales as determined by the 
above formula is compared with cash 
and clothing receipts received during 
the period by the storekeeper. Of 
course, they should be in agreement, 
and the storekeeper is held strictly 
accountable for any difference. 


Decimals 


In Provisions Accounting detailed 
records are kept for each item issued 
to the General Mess. Each man sub- 
sisted in the General Mess is entitled 
to the necessary quantities of various 
articles of food to assure a balanced 
diet. The cost of each item issued 
per man is carefully calculated at the 
end of the accounting period as fol- 
lows: 


voices and inventory sheets. This in- 
volves the determination of exten- 
sions from given quantities and unit 
prices. In some instances unit prices 
are carried to the fourth decimal 
place. 


Percentage 

The ability to use and accurately 
apply the skills involved in percent- 
age is important, particularly in a 
disbursing office. 


Weaknesses in Mathematics 

Difficulties in the manipulation of 
certain mathematical skills have ap- 
peared with sufficient frequency to 
be significant. Among these are: 

1. Use of decimal fractions, and 
adjusting to the nearest whole num- 
ber or to the fourth decimal place. 

2. Use of common fractions. 

3. Use of short cuts (aliquot 
parts). The best way of setting up 
long division or multiplication prob- 
lems where zeros appear in divisor 
or in multiplier. 

4. Determining the number of 
days, say from 6 June to 30 June. 
(In calculating pay, both dates are 
inclusive. ) 


——-|} 


| 
| Ratios | 


ARTICLES | Total QuaNtimrs | Facros | NUMBER OF Totat 
a) | (D) (E) (F) | (G) | (8 
2 | Bread, fresh... 12 oz 312. Ib. | 1. 3333 
12 02 939 | 1.3333 8401.7! 
4 TOTAL BREAD RATIONS... ——120,082 ___2,847.60 '_.0236 


The procedure in determining the 
above items is as follows: Column D 
< Column FE = Column I. The total 
of Column G - the total of Column 
F = Column H, the Daily Ration 
Value. A similar procedure is fol- 
lowed to determine the Daily Ration 
Value of Meat, Vegetables, etc. It 
is obvious from the above that the 
ability to handle decimal fractions to 
the fourth decimal place is essential. 


Returns 


The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts is the clearing house for prop- 
erly charging or crediting supply 
officers for transfers and use of gov- 
ernment property and money. At the 
end of the accounting period there are 
prepared in all supply offices Recon- 
ciliation Statements indicating total 
values received and expended by 
transfer and by purchase. Students 
who have had experience in recon- 
_ ciling bank statements with check 
stubs find the practice there gained 
very valuable in learning how to pre- 
pare these statements. 


Extensions 


Much of the work of the store- 
keeper involves the preparation of in- 
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5. Short division. The long divi- 
sion method is commonly used. 

6. Division or multiplication of 
decimal fractions. Fixing the loca- 
tion of the decimal point. 

7. Accurately determining a long 
list of extensions, and arriving at the 
correct total. 

8. The concept of 100 per cent 
accuracy at all times. Careful check- 
ing of work. 


Typewriting 

The typing of the ‘storekeeper is 
essentially of two kinds: (1) typing 
of various forms usually with many 
columns, of a wide variety of sizes 
and shapes. On most of the forms 

absolute accuracy is required; (2) 
typing the Navy letter—although 
this is essentially the work of the 
yeoman. Much practice is required 
in preparing many copies, particu: 
larly of ruled forms. 

The typing deficiencies have been 
best described in an unpublished 
article prepared by Harves Rahe, an 
instructor in the Typewriting Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Naval Training 
School : 

1. Many advanced students are not 


touch typists; they are head w ss 


blers and hunt-and-peckers. 

2. They are inefficient in typing 
numbers and special symbols; rarely 
do they operate the top row and right 
edge of the keyboard by touch; sel- 
dom do they use the proper fingers 
on these keys. 


3. They are unable to care for the 
machine and make minor adjust- 
ments. 


4. They lack a sense of balance 
and the ability to make the typed paye 
“good looking.” 


5. They are unable to write wiih- 
out error when it is really necessary 
to do so. 


6. “Advanced” students are copy- 
ists. Very few of them have de- 
veloped the habit of alertness that 
puts them constantly on guard for 
errors in their source material. 


7. They are afraid of a stop watch 
or interval timer. 

8. They fail to make advantageous 
use of the mechanical features of the 
machine. 


9, “Advanced” students rarely rec- 
ognize the tremendous importance of 
proof-reading carefully. 

10. They demonstrate work habits 
that result in waste of time, unneces- 
sary effort, and unbusinesslike ap- 
pearance of desk. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Basically the Navy Accounting 
System is similar to business record 
keeping. The basic record in the 
supply office is the stock ledger; in 
the storerooms, the stock card; and 
in the disbursing office, the navy pay 
roll. 

Periodically, reports of receipts 
and expenditures of cash and mate- 
rials are submitted to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. These re- 
ports include the Balance Sheet, re- 
port of profits (Ship’s Store), pay- 
roll and money reports, and the 
reconciliation statements previously 
mentioned. The vocational type of 
bookkeeping and accounting as now 
taught in high schools, colleges, and 
private business schools is very help- 
ful to a student who has had this 
training and who wishes to learn the 
navy supply system. 


English and Correspondence 


This department provides instruc- 
tion in the proper form of the Navy 
letter and the Civil letter, Navy 
vocabulary, and class numbers of 
stock, spelling, and the Navy filing 
system. 

Significant weaknesses in English 
among incoming trainees, have been 
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described by George L. Barnett,’ 
supervisor of English and Corre- 
spondence, as follows: 

. There is usually a sizable 
group incapable of distinguishing a 
phrase from a clause, or of identify- 
ing the various types of clauses.” 

“The majority of the trainees enter 
the English course with an inade- 
quate comprehension of the funda- 
mentals and with the habit of punctu- 
ating according to ‘looks’ or, occa- 
sionally, according to whether or not 
there is a pause in the sentence.”’ 

“In passing, it may be of interest 
to note that the distinction between 
the restrictive and non-restrictive 
clause is the most difficult for the 
average student to grasp.” 

The average high school in 
the United States has not succeeded 
in teaching—so that it will stick—the 
application of correct grammatical 
usage and practical punctuation.” 

“... The majority of the trainees 
in the naval school seldom commend 
their earlier training in English.” 

In order to overcome these weak- 
nesses and in order to provide effec- 
tive instruction in other English es- 
sentials in the short time available, a 
number of devices have been used, 
among them: wall charts, motion pic- 
tures, and strip film. Drill sheets, 
containing errors to be corrected by 
the students are widely used. An- 
other very effective means of teaching 
essential material was described re- 
cently by Donald Smalley,? former 
supervisor of English and Corre- 
spondence—the use of mnemonic de- 
vices. The advantages of these de- 
vices appear to be: their novelty; 
their thoroughness; the creation by 
the student of his own devices. ‘“Gen- 
erally, the best mnemonic device is 
strong in one or both of the follow- 
ing virtues: 1. /t is logically related 
to the material to be remembered. 2. 
It is rich in associations.” For a de- 
tailed description of illustrations and 
uses of these devices, attention is 
invited to the article cited. 


Contributions of Public High 
Schools 


1. Guidance. Providing students 
with information about opportunities 
for specialized skill training in the 
armed services. 

2. Mathematics. Emphasis upon 
use of decimals, fractions, percent- 
age, short cuts, careful checking of 
work to assure absolute accuracy. 

3. In English and Correspondence, 
neatness, spelling, accuracy. 


14 Wartime Course in English, The Business 
Education World, Vol. XXIV, No. 6 (February, 
1944), pp. 317-320. 


.’ The Use of Memory Devices in Wartime Train- 
ing, The Business Education World, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2 (October, 1943), pp. 57-60. 
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4. Typewriting. Emphasis upon 
the typing of numbers; use of actual 
business forms; preparation of car- 
bon copies; emphasis upon output; 
absolute accuracy in some instances. 

5. Practice in and ability to follow 
instructions, written or oral. 

6. Development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

7. Development of a sense of im- 
portance of and pride in the work 
being done. 

8. Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
Emphasis upon absolute accuracy— 
meticulous work. 

9. Techniques of memorization ; 
or more specifically, practice in learn- 
ing many things quickly with a mini- 
mum of confusion. 


Implications for Postwar Business 
Education 


From a perspective acquired from 
an eighteen-month association with a 
high-pressure vocational education 
program, the following proposals ap- 
pear to be significant: 

1. Vocational courses will be up- 
graded. Vocational business educa- 


tion may become the responsibility 
of junior colleges, post-high school 
classes, or private business schools. 
The secondary school business edu- 
cation department may devote its time 
entirely to prevocational training, 
consumer education, and the achieve- 
ment of non-vocational aims gener- 
ally. 

2. The rehabilitation of men dis- 
charged from the service will become 
the office of colleges and universities 
equipped to provide such training. 

3. Guidance. Secondary schools 
may become laboratories of orienta- 
tion, testing, counseling, interview- 
ing, and advising of students; with 
the idea that each student may be 
directed into areas of interest and 
ability. Guidance directors have done 
a good job in the past insofar as pro- 
viding information about local oppor- 
tunities is concerned. Guidance will 


take on a much broader meaning: 
highly specialized directors will 
evolve, having at their finger tips 
very complete libraries of occupa- 
tional information, as well as cumu- 
lative records concerning each stu- 
dent. 

4. Federal support of education 
will increase, particularly for voca- 
tional business education, of all kinds. 


5. Objectives. The achievement 
of vocational non-vocational 
aims will not be attempted in the 
same course or courses. Non-voca- 
tional aims will be established for a 
different set of courses, their pur- 
poses achieved early ; then in the later 
stages will be set up short, intensive, 
practical, strictly vocational business 
courses. 

6. Textbooks. In vocational] 
courses we may go back to the work- 
book-textbook or practice-set-text 
idea. Business education depart- 
ments may find themselves. organ- 
ized with permanent curriculum re- 
vision committees. 

7. Teacher training for those to 
enter upon vocational teaching will 
probably change in two respects: 

a. The skill subjects they study 
will be more highly concentrated and 
more practical. 

b. Actual business experience will 
be required of those who teach voca- 
tional courses. Additional criteria 
will need to be set up for evaluating 
such experience. 

8. More states will appoint state 
directors of business education. The 
office will be concerned primarily 
with vocational aims; the social ob- 
jectives becoming the responsibility 
of the social studies or other groups. 

9. Achievement tests will be de- 
veloped for all vocational areas of 
training; comprehensive tests given 
during the period of training will 
measure progress; while a terminal 
comprehensive test will determine the 
extent of occupational competency 
immediately prior to employment. 

But, we must not forget that ob- 
jectives of education, particularly of 
business education, are influenced by 
economic conditions. An overview 
of business education for the past 
twenty-five years proves that. We 
must not overlook the possibility of 
an economy wave sweeping this coun- 
try after the war, and sweeping with 
it many well-conceived plans. We 
say “never again”; but we said that 
before. Opinions of people are in- 
fluenced by circumstances. Perhaps 
we have arrived at the time when 
people will plan the circumstances 
beforehand. Unless we plan care- 
fully and soundly, educational pro- 
grams will suffer. 
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Accreditation of Business Training 


in the Armed Forces 


by Vera M. Amerson 


Consultant, Examinations Staff for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


HOUSANDS of men and wom- 

en in the armed forces are quali- 
fying themselves for civilian employ- 
ment or for resumption of formal 
education by taking advantage of the 
many opportunities included in the 
vast program of adult education 
offered by the various branches of 
the armed services. While the pro- 
gram has been directly concerned 
with improving military effective- 
ness, nevertheless it has made pos- 
sible the continuation of educational 
careers without sacrificing the pri- 
mary function of winning the war. 
As a result of the opportunities for 
educational growth, many service 
men and women are taking courses 
that will lead to graduation from 
high school or college; many are 
learning skills that will prepare them 
for a vocation when they return to 
civilian life, or that will help them 
earn promotions while in the armed 
forces. Others are taking courses to 
improve their general educational 
background or to serve as hobbies. 

The personnel of the armed forces 
of this country is benefiting from 
three types of opportunity for educa- 
tional growth. In the first place, 
many are increasing their skill and 
knowledge as a result of the vast 
program of specialized and technical 
training provided by the various 
branches of the armed services as a 
means of training needed personnel. 
An estimated 63 per cent of all men 
and women in the Army, and a still 
greater percentage of those in the 
Navy, are given some type of tech- 
nical training. Some of the prepara- 
tion is in mathematics, science, 
languages, and the like, but a large 
part of it is in administrative and 
clerical procedures. Much emphasis 
is placed upon typing, since skill in 
this subject is essential in many 
clerical jobs in the service and desir- 
able in others. Training is also given 
in bookkeeping, stenography, filing, 
the use of office machines, office 
practice, and other clerical skills. Al- 
though some of these skills are usa- 
ble only in military jobs, a consider- 
able number of them can be adapted 
to civilian office work after the war. 
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Off-duty Education 


Important as this vast program of 
specialized and technical training is, 
the armed forces have recognized a 
need for a second type of educational 
program—one which can be followed 
during off-duty hours by correspond- 
ence, self-study, or class instruction 
and which includes almost any sub- 
ject in which the man or woman has 
a special interest. This program of 


off-duty education is the direct re- 
sponsibility of 


the United States 


Courses are Provided for Men and Women 
Located in Remote Areas 


Armed Forces Institute, an official 
agency of the War and the Navy De- 
partments. The Institute provides 
the means for correspondence study 
at both high school and college levels. 
Several hundred courses are offered 
in co-operation with the Institute by 
the extension divisions of eighty-one 
recognized colleges and universities. 
The offerings under this plan of in- 
struction include most of the subjects 
commonly taught in high school and 
in college. For instance, the offering 
in business subjects at the high 
school level includes bookkeeping, 


business arithmetic, business law, 
commercial geography, economics, 
letter writing, economic geography, 
office practice, secretarial practice, 
shorthand, and typewriting. The 
offering at the college level includes 
a larger and more varied group of 
business subjects. 


Men and women who are no? lo- 
cated within convenient reach of the 
colleges and universities offering 
these courses, or who do not prefer 
to study under this plan, may register 
for correspondence courses offered 
directly by the Institute. In addition 
to the customary liberal arts courses, 
the Institute offers, on both high 
school and college levels, correspond- 
ence study in a large number of spe- 
cialized fields, one of which is the 
field of business. For men and wom- 
en located in remote areas where 
communication is slow, the Institute 
provides courses of a self-teaching 
nature. The self-teaching and cor- 
respondence courses offered directly 
by the Institute are comparable in 
scope and quality to the courses 
offered under the college-university 
enrollment plan. In order to facili- 
tate the handling of study materials, 
the Institute has established well- 
equipped branches in England, 
Alaska, Australia, and other places 
abroad. 


So popular has the desire for edu- 
cational growth become that men and 
women located at many of the large 
stations and bases throughout the 
world have requested the Institute to 
provide instructors and study mate- 
rials for voluntary group classes. 
The interests of the students and the 
availability of competent instructors 
and equipment determine the kinds 
of courses offered. Interestingly 
enough, shorthand has been in popu- 


lar demand in many bases. Courses 
in English, mathematics, foreign 


languages, current events, and_tech- 
nical training of one sort or another 
have been organized in some places, 
while courses in art, music apprecia- 
tion, and woodworking have been 
popular in others. Instructors are re- 
cruited from available personnel and 
teach the classes, without extra re- 
muneration, during their off-duty 
time. 


Besides the vast program of tech- 
nical training and off-duty education 
described above, many men and wom- 
en in the armed forces are bene- 
fiting from the broad areas of edu- 
cational experience that result from 
contacts with new localities and with 
unfamiliar peoples and _ customs. 
While these informal experiences 
may have a minor effect on the edu- 
cational development of the majority, 
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nevertheless they will influence the 
educational maturity of a large num- 
ber. 


The Problem of Scholastic Credit 


It is apparent that many of the 
experiences in the armed services will 
constitute the educational equivalent 
o: some of the courses that would 
have been taken by members of the 
armed forces had they remained in 
high school or college. As a result 
ot these experiences, many men and 
women will seek scholastic credit for 
in-service educational attainment in 
order that they may complete their 
high school courses or advance in 
college work. Others will want doc- 
umentary evidence of their educa- 
tional attainment in order that they 
may use it as a credential in secur- 
ing a position. 

Schools and colleges faced with 
the problem of granting credit to 
men and women returning from mili- 
tary service will be unable to use 
pre-war methods whereby education- 
al status is evaluated in terms of the 
academic training of the staff, text- 
books used, and hours spent in class 
and outside study. It is true that 
much of the text material used by 
the armed forces is similar to that 
used in the high school or college 
classroom, but the motivation is 
vastly different, the instructors have 
varying degrees of ability, and learn- 
ing takes place under different con- 
ditions. In general, much of the in- 
service educational growth will be 
due to the student’s own deliberation, 
to first-hand observation, to direct 
experience, to self-directed reading 
and study, to conversation and in- 
formal group discussion, and to a 
process of maturation intensified by 
the circumstances of war. It is ex- 
tremely important, therefore, that the 
educational development of men and 
women be measured so that they will 
not be penalized because of the cir- 
cumstances under which growth was 
furthered. 

Schools and colleges can follow 
either of two methods in evaluating 
the educational attainment of men 
and women returning from service 
and in determining the amount of 
credit to be awarded. One method 
involves the indiscriminate allowance 
of “blanket credit” to those return- 
ing from the service without any 
regard to the educational values ob- 
‘tained. This method has so many 
evils that most schools and colleges 
will seek to avoid it. Since the plan 
considers primarily the length of 
time spent in service, its use means 
that many men and women will not 
receive adequate recognition for the 
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actual increase in their educational 
competence. Others will receive 
more credit than they should and 
will likely be placed on an advanced 
level without any evidence of their 
ability to remain on that level. Con- 
fusion results when students who 
are placed on a level beyond their 
ability find themselves misfits among 
the other members of their classes. 
If officials do nothing to place these 
students in classes for which they 
are prepared, the percentage of drop- 
outs and failures increases tremen- 
dously. The plan of giving “blanket 
credit” to returning service men and 
women works an equal hardship on 
employers, for they are unable to 
evaluate diplomas and other school 
records based on military experience 
without actual evidence of educa- 
tional attainment. 


Evaluation for Credit Purposes 


In order to avoid the many evils 
that follow the indiscriminate use of 
“blanket credit,” the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and the several regional ac- 
crediting agencies have approved the 
plan of the Institute whereby educa- 
tional development that takes place 
as a result of experiences in the 
armed forces can be evaluated on the 
basis of results obtained from ex- 
aminations especially constructed for 
this purpose. In light of this ap- 
proval, the Institute has employed a 
special staff of experts to devise and 
standardize tests and examinations to 
measure not only success in the In- 
stitute courses, but, also, other types 
of educational development that take 
place in the service. This staff works 
under the direction of Dr. Ralph W. 
Tyler, University Examiner of the 
University of Chicago. The four 
types of tests that are being de- 
veloped by the Examinations Staff 
include: (1) end-of-course tests, (2) 
subject or certifying examinations, 
(3) general educational development 
tests, and (4) technical competence 
tests. 

The end-of-course tests are de- 
signed primarily to show the student 
how well he has mastered the work 
of the course and as a basis for 
awarding him a certificate for the 
completion of the course. End-of- 
course tests cannot generally be used 
as a basis for placement or credit in 
high school or college, since the In- 
stitute courses are usually shorter 
than the semester or year courses in 
these institutions. Three of the In- 
stitute courses in bookkeeping, for 
instance, are the equivalent of the 
first-year course in high school book- 


keeping. The reduction in length of 
correspondence and __ self-teaching 
course materials is necessitated by 
the conditions under which study 
takes place. Since the length of the 
courses offered by the Institute does 
not generally approximate the length 
of high school or college courses, 
there is a need for the second type 
of test, namely, the subject or certify- 
ing examination. oy 

Subject or certifying examinations 
are designed to measure competence 
in dealing with the material com- 
monly provided in high school and 
college courses or fields. For ex- 
ample, the first subject examination 
in typewriting covers the content 
commonly included in the first year 
of high school typewriting and at- 
tempts to measure competence in 
terms of the objectives commonly em- 
phasized. On the basis of this ex- 
amination it should be possible for 
a high school official to know how 
well the examinee has mastered the 
major skills and knowledges of first- 
year typewriting. The same applies 
to the first-year subject examinations 
in shorthand and accounting. Sub- 
ject examinations are being con- 
structed in all business subjects com- 
monly taught in high school and in 
the first two years of college. 


Preparation of the Tests 


The steps followed in the construc- 
tion of a subject examination in busi- 
ness, or in any other field, are those 
which are commonly recommended in 
examination construction. The ex- 
aminers meet with teachers of the 
subject to identify the educational 
objectives which students are ex- 
pected to attain. These are defined 
as clearly as possible in terms of be- 
havior, that is, in terms of definite 
things the student should be able to 
do which indicate that he has at- 
tained these objectives. On the basis 
of this definition it is possible to 
specify the kinds of exercises needed 
to test the student’s attainment of the 
objectives. The exercises are then 
tried out with appropriate groups of 
students in high schools or colleges 
and, wherever possible, with special 
adult groups. On the basis of the try- 
out results, it is possible to eliminate 
those exercises that are not discrim- 
inating or that are too difficult. The 
resulting revised examination is then 
submitted to one or more critics 
nominated by a professional organi- 
zation in that field. In the field of 
business the examinations are sub- 
mitted to persons named by the Na- 
tional Council for Business Educa- 
tion. The critics are asked to check 
the examination for comprehensive- 
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ness of coverage, both in content and 
objectives, for accuracy of material, 
and for validity of exercise. On the 
‘basis of their criticisms and sugges- 
tions the examination is revised once 
more and, if possible, again tried out. 
It is then available for use by the In- 
stitute. 

Each subject examination is con- 
structed to yield part-scores. In first- 
year typewriting, for instance, the In- 
stitute Registrar will be able to re- 
port that the examinee can type so 
many net words per minute, that he 
can correct and type a rough draft, 
that he can arrange and type a busi- 
ness letter, that he can center and 
type tabular material, and that he has 
an understanding of the correct use 
of typed punctuation and of other 
information in connection with the 
use of the typewriter. This descrip- 
tive method of reporting the ex- 
aminee’s competence should be help- 
ful in deciding whether he should be 
given credit for having completed 
first-year typing. 


Standardization 


The subject examinations are be- 
ing standardized by the Examina- 
tions Staff on a very carefully se- 
lected sample of educational institu- 
tions, chosen to represent appropri- 
ate groups of civilian students. The 
Institute will make the results of its 
standardization program available to 
schools and colleges, but it will make 
no attempt to impose its standards 
on these institutions. Schools and 
colleges may establish their own 
standards by using civilian forms of 
the subject examinations, which may 
be secured from the American Coun- 
cil on Education through the Co- 
operative Test Service or Science Re- 
search Associates. Institutions mak- 
ing use of these civilian forms will 
receive a pamphlet that makes sug- 
gestions for evaluating the degrees of 
proficiency measured by the examina- 
tions. 


Business teachers are less con- 
cerned with the other types of tests 
constructed by the Examinations 
Staff, namely, the general educational 
development tests and the technical 
competence tests. The general edu- 
cational development tests are de- 
signed to help schools and colleges 
ascertain the level at which students 
returning from military service are 
capable of carrying on successfully 
in a program of general education, 
while the technical competence tests 
are designed to measure competence 
in certain highly technical fields, such 
as aircraft meteorology. The results 
from technical competence tests will 
likely be used by students desirous 
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of earning credit toward trade-school 
certificates. 

Steps have been taken by the In- 
stitute at its headquarters in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, to collect informa- 
tion about each service man or wom- 
an who takes advantage of the ed- 
ucational opportunities offered by the 
armed forces. These records will 
show the service schools attended, 
results of special examinations taken, 
correspondence and __ self-teaching 
courses studied, off-duty voluntary 
classes attended, service jobs satis- 
factorily performed, and other perti- 
nent information. Efforts are being 
made to have the data as complete 
as possible in order that school au- 
thorities may have ample information 
in evaluating and accrediting achieve- 
ment. 

On the basis of the records furn- 


ished by the Institute, educational au- 
thorities should be able to determine 
the proper placement of each student 
who returns to school or college as 
well as to arrive at a fair estimate of 
advanced credit to be allowed for 
educational achievement in the armed 
forces. Employers should find the 
records of the Institute especially 
useful in ascertaining whether pros- 
pective employees meet definite edu- 
cational requirements for specific 
positions. The use that school oifi- 
cials and employers make of these 
records in handling the guidance, 
placement, and adjustment of men 
and women returning from military 
service will have an important bear- 
ing on the maintenance of their 
morale and on the promotion of their 
interests upon their return to civilian 
pursuits. 


PROFESSIONAL UNITY 
(Continued from page 7) 


school educators should lobby in 
Washington or any State capital to 
advance their special interests to the 
detriment of sound public school 
spread of educational opportunity, 
that group should stand condemned 
by the best leadership of both public 
and private schools. Moreover, it 
constantly should be kept in mind 
that the U. S. Office of Education, 
except in the actual use of Federal 
funds to support and promote public 
education among the various States, 
is intended to serve both public and 
private schools at all levels of in- 
struction. 

As the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association have 
so wisely done over a long period of 


time, let us in all our leading associa- 
tions of business teachers, as well as 
in our National Council for Business 
Education, zealously maintain this 
vitally sound and essential school pol- 
icy of professional unity of leader- 
ship of business education in public 
and private schools. Each group 
of schools, serving different and va- 
ried business educational needs, is 
a source of professional help and im- 
provement to the other group and 
both tend to complement one another. 
As a result, the combined advantages 
and achievements of both groups, 
representing the benefits of public and 
private enterprise in education, are 
superior to anything that can be ac- 
complished by either group alone. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 
spect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
interest to all. Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 
the book you’ll find the answer to this question. 


What office management problems will business men 
have to face realistically in the immediate postwar period? 
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Experiments In Typewriting 


a techniques of the teaching of 
typewriting have undergone nu- 
merous modifications during the past 
few years; however, various unde- 
sirable practices still remain to be 
eliminated before achieving practic- 
able results. Many instructors insist 
that their pupils have attained the 
proper speed standards when the rate 
is computed on ordinary continuity 
writings; they persistently request 
that accuracy criteria be upheld at all 
times; they maintain that concentra- 
tion, rhythm, and class drills im- 
prove the students’ capabilities ; they 
earnestly assume that there is some 
correlation between the speed on the 
usual projects required in the class- 
room and pressure production. The 
preceptors, when interrogated about 
their objectives for the course, will 
reply, “To produce excellent typists.” 
Do they realize precisely what speeds 
are reached on the ordinary budget 
work in the typewriting room? Do 
they fully comprehend the speeds at- 
tained in an average working day in 
the office? Do they understand 
whether their class drills and ac- 
curacy requirements produce su- 
perior consequences ? 


Problems to be Studied 


Having done some practical ex- 
perimentation with my classes, I am 
able to refute many of the theories 
consistently adhered to by some of 
the instructors in the field of type- 
writing. These investigations were 
carried on with the following ques- 
tions under consideration : 

!. Is there any correlation be- 
tween continuity speed writing and 
ordinary classroom work? 

2. Is there any correlation be- 
tween continuity speed writing and 
pressure work? 

3. Do accuracy tests improve the 
pupils’ ability to type more accu- 
rately ? 

4. Do concentration and rhythm 
drills make for better typewriting 
techniques? Do they, in any way, 
reduce the amount of errors? 

The experiment, relative to pres- 
sure speeds and ordinary budget 
work, was conducted for a period of 
one month with ninety-four students. 
The conclusions reached regarding 
accuracy, concentration, and rhythm 
drills were secured after a study of 
three quarters of a yearly program. 


Plan Followed 


In order to determine exactly how 
speed on ordinary budgetary projects 
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by Samuel Goldsmith 


Forest Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Now Serving with the United States Navy 


typed during the forty-minute period 
compared with the speed on con- 
tinuity writings, all students were re- 
quested to record their strokes (a 
torm was provided for this purpose ) 
for an entire period, compute errors, 
and finally reach a decision as to how 
many words per minute they had 
typed. The entire period was utilized 
for the budgets; no directions, drills, 
etc., were presented for this period 
of time with the exception of certain 
periods set aside for pressure tests. 
Explanations for the various projects 
were given a few days before the ex- 
periment so that no expository re- 
marks were necessary. The straight 
copying speeds (continuity matter) 
for a period of nine weeks were con- 
sidered in order to secure a reliable 
estimate of the average speed of each 
pupil—fifteen speed tests were given 
during this period. At the conclu- 
sion of the month’s experiment, the 
average work speeds (budget work 
only) was calculated. The medians 
are given below for the ninety-four 
students. 


CLASS 2255 (10A) 


Words Words 
Per Min Per Min. 

Speed No. of Budget No. of 

Tests Students Speeds Students 
49 1 12 2 
41 4 11 2 
39 1 10 2 
38 3 8 5 
37 2 7 4 
36 Median 3 6 Median 4 
35 1 
34 3 4 2 
33 2 3 1 
32 3 
31 2 
30 2 

CLASSES 2300-2352 (11B-11A) 
Words Words 
Per Min. Per Min. 

Speed No. of Budget No. of 

Tests Students Speeds Students 
52 1 17 2 
50 1 16 2 
49 1 15 2 
48 1 14 2 
47 1 13 1 
46 1 12 2 
45 2 11 1 
44 2 10 5 
43 6 9 9 
42 7 8 5 
41 1 7 8 

Median 

40 2 6 8 
39 6 5 11 
38 Median 4 4 2 
37 3 3 
36 1 2 1 
35 4 1 2 
34 3 
33 7 
32 4 
31 2 
30 4 


What a revelation! As one can 
observe, the median in continuity 
writing in the 11B and 11A classes 
was 38 words per minute; whereas, 
the speed on budget work was only 
614 words per minute. Yes, this may 
seem startling; however, it behooves 
each instructor to verify or disprove 
these findings by following the same 
experiment in his particular classes. 
It must be remembered that every- 
thing was timed to the minute; the 
insertion of paper, finding the page, 
figuring out the problem, references 
to the dictionary, etc. were all com- 
puted in the timing. If an error was 
erased, no deductions were made 
from the speed; however, after 
proofreading, if errors were found, 
ten words were deducted from the 
gross for each error discovered. Mr. 
Harned! in 1927, conducted an ex- 
periment to ascertain what the aver- 
age office speeds were for an eight- 
hour-day on miscellaneous matter. 
He found that 26.9 words per min- 
ute was the average. How do your 
students measure up to this figure? 


An excellent motivating device 
that may be employed in the class- 
room to increase the speed levels on 
budgetary units is to request the 
students to type the material in 
continuity fashion, compute the rate, 
and then compare the results in 
words per minute after the same 
matter has been set up according to 
directions. One of our greatest weak- 
nesses in this field, i. e., the building 
of “marketable” production speeds, 
may be eliminated by purposeful ac- 
tivity on the part of both teacher and 
student. 

A Class Plan 


In order to ascertain rates at which 
the students were typing production 
work so that comparisons could be 
made with the continuity and budget 
speeds, the following plan was 
utilized : 

Five periods were devoted to this 
analysis and brief explanations were 
given for each particular unit. 
Where forms were necessary, they 
were distributed at the beginning of 
the period. The following tests were 
administered : 

1. Envelopes — Twenty No. 6% 
and No. 10 envelopes required ; they 
included two, three, four, and five 
line addresses. Four “Attention” no- 
tations included. 

1 Harned, W. E., 
Actually Found in 


Commercial Education, Vol. 5, 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 


“What Typing Speed Is 
Business?” Spotlights on 
No. 1, Oct., 1927, 
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_ 2. Fill-Ins—Ten exercises involv- 
ing date, name, address, and saluta- 
tion. 

3. Letters—Eight short, medium, 
long, and two-page letters—the same 
style used for all. The word count 
in each letter was given; however, 
the general set-up had to be deter- 
mined by the typist. 

4. Tabulation—Five columns with 
headings. 

5. Rough Draft—Three-page let- 
ter with many corrections. Students 
were timed for forty minutes. Draft 
contained 920 words. 

6. Bills—Eight to be tabulated on 
forms provided. No computations 
were necessary; each bill included 
name, address, date, terms, method 
of shipment, number of bill, 
amounts, quantities, and total. 

The student, upon completion of 
the test, immediately reported to the 
teacher so that the rate could be fig- 
ured; each test contained the total 
number of words figured by the in- 
structor in advance. By dividing the 
time into the amount of total words, 
the rate was easily computed. No 
deductions were made for corrected 
errors; ten words were deducted for 
each error not corrected. 

The tests were valid since they 
measured what they were intended to 
measure; they were reliable because 
many units were required rather than 
one isolated job. The published tests 
in the field often contain one particu- 
lar project; thus, they are not reli- 
able. Another striking difference was 
in the timing—in the published tests, 
with the exception of the National 
Clerical Ability Test, a certain 
amount of time is given for the com- 
pletion of each specific unit; where- 
as, in this instance, the actual words 
per minute is figured for each pupil 
as explained in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The following recapitulations will 
summarize findings : 


For the last three semesters, the 
students have been taking five-minute 
accuracy tests and rhythm drills each 
day, with one definite purpose in 
mind, i. e., to discover whether these 
factors would have an effect on the 
reduction of errors. The tests were 
conducted as follows : 

Continuity copy was provided to 
each student. He was told to stop 
immediately and start the test over 
again as soon as he made an error. 
At the conclusion of the test, he 
computed the section which contained 
the greatest amount of accurate 
strokes. If an error was made with- 
out the knowledge of the student, the 
strokes were computed from the be- 
ginning of the test to the error, or 
from the error to the next error or 
to the end of the test—whichever 
contained the greatest amount of ac- 
curate strokes. Since no grade was 
given for this test, strain was re- 
moved. The purpose was thoroughly 
understood by the entire class ; there- 
fore, whole-hearted cooperation made 
this investigation possible. 

The information given below is 
for one class; the rates for the other 
classes are not given since they are 
practically the same in every regard. 
It will be noticed that no improve- 
ment resulted because of these tests. 
At the end of the first quarter, the 
average number of errors made by 
each pupil on his ten-minute con- 
tinuity speed tests was computed ; at 
the end of the third quarter in April, 
the average number of errors made 
on all the tests for that quarter was 
also figured. Approximately fifteen 
tests are given for each quarter; 
therefore, forty-five tests were used 
in order to secure the specifications 
at the top of the next column. 

The same figures may be used as 
a basis for determining the value of 
concentration and rhythm drills. For 
three-quarters of a year, one of the 
drills employed was the concentration 


Budget Speed Pressure Office 


1 2 3 4 5 6 Speeds Tests Averages Speeds 

Class 2255 
igh ........ 17 28 27 15 28 10 12 49 21 51.9 
8 9 10 6 13 2 3 30 8 18.3 
Average 13 15 15 10 20 6 8 35 13 26.9 

7 Class 2352 
16 21 28 13 30 14 17 49 21 51.9 
ses 10 15 6 15 3 30 10 18.3 
Average iaeens 12 17 23 8 24 9 8 40 16 26.9 

Class 2300 
High ........ 20 28 22 18 34 18 16 52 24 51.9 
eS 7 7 5 4 16 4 1 25 7 18.3 
Average ...... 12 15 15 9 23 8 9 35 14 26.9 


Notes: Class 2255 (10A) is scheduled to take typewriting four times per week and has had one 
and one-half years of instruction; classes 2300 and 2352 (11A) are scheduled to take typewriting for 
three times per week and have had two and one-half years of instruction. 

Budget Speeds—Determined on averages in the one-month experiment to determine rates on 


ordinary projects. 


Speed Tests—Fifteen ten-minute continuity speed tests averaged to secure high, low, and average 


rates. 


Pressure Averages—The average of all pressure work for high, low, and average rates. 
Office Speeds—Taken from Harned’s study in 1927. 
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ERRORS MADE 


Student Quarter Quarter 


drill. The students typed in rhythm, 
typed sentences backwards and _for- 
wards, typed with no spacing be- 
tween words, etc. The purpose of 
the drill was to make the student 
concentrate on what he was doing, 
with the supposed effect on the re- 
duction of many types of errors. 
Adequate proof has been established 
by the above figures that concentra- 
tion drills of this type do little good, 
if any. Class rhythm drills have no 
effect on the pupil’s ability to elimi- 
nate errors or increase in_ speed. 
They may be given for individualized 
remedial practice to remove jerky 
movements; however, rhythm drills 
in unison are more detrimental than 
worthwhile. 


Conclusions 


There is no correlation between 
continuity speed writing and ordi- 
nary classroom work. By referring 
to the “Recapitulation” chart, the 
difference is easily seen. 

For example, Class 2300 was 
writing on the average of 35 words 
per minute on straight copy matter 
and only nine words per minute on 
budgetary units. The class was writ- 
ing 13 words per minute, average, on 
pressure tests; whereas, the office 
standard is 26.9 words per minute. 
The high office average on all types 
of work was 51.9 per minute; the 
class was writing (at highest rate) 
only 24 words per minute. Some 
students were writing one word pet 
minute; the lowest continuity writ- 
ing speed in the class was 25 words 
per minute. The same conclusions 
can be drawn from the other classes. 

There is no correlation between 
continuity writing and pressure 
work. Again, by referring to the 
chart, one can note that, although 
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The Development of Our Bookkeeping Texts 


EN long ago began to assemble 

the essential elements of book- 
keeping into a coordinated method- 
ology. We know very little of the 
actual process of its formulation; yet 
enough fragments of old books and 
descriptions of old practices are ex- 
tant to indicate that bookkeeping as 
it is known today is not the invention 
of any individual nor the product of a 
single generation. It is rather the 
result of a long evolution. 

In tracing the development of 
bookkeeping, it is found that records 
of some kind have been kept for 
hundreds of years. According to 
Brown’ a system of bookkeeping ex- 
isted in Athens about 500 B.C. The 
city records were carefully kept and 
were in charge of a treasurer under 
whom numerous clerks performed 
the work. The Romans also de- 
veloped a system which became quite 
elaborate in connection with their 
financial administration. In Great 
Britain, the earliest attempt at book- 
keeping of which we have any record 
was in connection with the Royal 
Treasury or Exchequer, established 
in the reign of Henry |. The oldest 
account that has been preserved was 
the English Pipe Roll of 1130-1131. 
This Pipe Roll was not an account in 
the modern sense, but rather a nar- 
rative of the income and expenditure 
of the Royal Treasury.? 

Although the meager historical rec- 
ords of the ancient world and medi- 
eval civilization show that some 
bookkeeping records existed, author- 
ities agree that modern bookkeeping 
principles began with Pacioli. Re- 
garding this outstanding man and his 
works Geijsbeek states : 

The oldest treatise which has come 
down to us either printed or written on 
the subject of bookkeeping, is included 
as part of a rather large printed volume 
on arithmetic and geometry. This volume 
was published in November, 1494, in 
Venice, Italy. 

Pacioli was a great lecturer, mathe- 
matician, writer, scholar, teacher, and 
traveler, a well-known and famous man, 
who was the first to translate into Latin 
the works of Euclid.’ 

Books by the Italian writers Man- 
zoni, Pietra, and Mainardi appeared 
at later dates but followed closely 
the work of Pacioli. A book, dated 
1518, on algebra and bookkeeping by 
Schreiber, was the first work pub- 
lished in Germany dealing with either 
of these subjects. Of the Dutch 


1 Brown, Richard, The History of Accounting 
and geal T. C. and E. C. Jack, 


1905, pp. 28-2 
Bid, p. 44. 
Geijsbeek, 

Bookkeeping. 
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ohn B., Ancient Double-Entry 
enver, 1914, p. 8 


by Louis Wade Korona 


Taylor Allderdice High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘writers, Simon Stevin wrote the most 


outstanding book in 1607. —Stevin’s 
book becomes very important to 
Americans, because he materially in- 
fluenced the views of his friend Rich- 
ard Dafforne, who through his book 
“The Merchants’ Mirror,” published 
in 1636, became practically the Eng- 
lish guide and pioneer writer of texts 
on bookkeeping. 

Thus, many of these early book- 
keeping works were written by men 
of eminent distinction in fields other 
than that of bookkeeping. Undoubt- 
edly, their writings influenced the 
authors of those textbooks that ap- 
peared in America during our Colo- 
nial period. 


Beginnings in America 


In colonial America penmanship, 
arithmetic, and bookkeeping formed 
the bases for business training. 
Bookkeeping early became associated 
with arithmetic since many of the 
early arithmetics contained a short 
treatise on bookkeeping. The writer 
examined eighteen early arithmetics 
which contained treatises on ele- 
mentary bookkeeping. 

Probably the first arithmetic by an 
American author to contain a treatise 
on double entry bookkeeping was 
written by Chauncey Lee. It was 
called The American Accomptant 
and contained 297 pages. Forty-two 
pages were devoted to “a compen- 
dium of the Italian mode of book- 
keeping agreeable to Gordon’s sys- 
tem of accomptantship.” It is in- 
teresting to note that only two pages 
were devoted to single entry called 
“The farmer’s bookkeeping.” This 
work is probably the first to use the 
dollar mark. 


The Academy Curriculum 


During the eighteenth century the 
academies came into existence in re- 
sponse to the demand for a different 


type of education than could be ob- 
tained in the Latin grammar schools 
and colleges. Since the original ob- 
ject of the academies was primarily to 
provide a practical education for 
those who did not intend to go to col- 
lege, writing, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping were often included among 
the subjects offered. Arithmetic and 
accounts were among the subjects 
included in the curriculum of Frank- 
lin’s Academy in 1751.4 
Although the regents in the state 
of New York did not attempt to de- 
fine the curricula to be followed in 
the academies, Kandel states that: 
By 1829, the Regents recognized the 
following subjects as appropriate to an 
English education: history (all kinds), 
geometry, algebra, botany, rhetoric, natu- 
ral philosophy, moral philosophy, logic, 
chemistry, bookkeeping . . ° 
In discussing a typical academy 
curriculum in the states of Michigan 
and Indiana, Kandel lists the follow- 
ing subjects given by Wesleyan Semi- 
nary as an illustration : 
First Term: Mental Arithmetic; Elo- 
cution; Rhetoric; Geometry ; Geography 
of the Heavens; Bookkeeping; Botany; 
Political Economy; Astronomy; Gov- 
ernmental Instructor.® 


Offerings in Early 
Private Business Schools 


During the period of our early 
national development another agency 
for business training was inaugu- 
rated: the private busimess school or 
college. Although the first schools 
were narrowly conceived and gave 
instruction in only a few business 
subjects, nevertheless, they filled a 
specific need. They gave the clerical 
training which young men needed to 
secure employment. They also dem- 
onstrated that the training required 
for a bookkeeper could be obtained 
more quickly and economically in a 
school than in a business establish- 
ment. Among those who founded 
these early schools, James Bennett. 
Benjamin Franklin Foster, Thomas 
Jones, Nicholas Harris, George 
Comer, and Peter Duff were also 
authors of prominent bookkeeping 
texts. 

By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the private business school 
had passed the pioneering stage and 
during the latter half of the century 
they became strong, well-established 
institutions which performed a 
needed service before public educa- 
tion was ready to provide for un- 


4 Mulhern, James, A History of Secondary Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1933, p. 199. 

5 Kandel, I. L., History of Secondary Education, 
New York, 1930, p. 169. 

Tbid., pp. 414-15. 
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precedented demands for business 
training. 

Prior to the invention of the type- 
writer, business education was essen- 
tially a preparation for the recording 
function of business. Three subjects 
were still the core of the business 
curriculum. These were, as formerly, 
arithmetic, penmanship, and_ book- 
keeping. The last subject provided 
the framework for the business cur- 
riculum. 

After the introduction of the type- 
writer and, consequently, the training 
in the use of the machine, the scope 
of business education was greatly 
enlarged. The subjects of typewrit- 
ing and shorthand then joined book- 
keeping to become the core of the 
business curriculum. This change 
took place in the early 1870’s. 


Bookkeeping in Early High 
Schools 


In addition to being included in 

the curriculum of the first American 
academy, bookkeeping was offered in 
the first American high school. In 
1821 Boston established the English 
Classical School to meet the needs 
of boys who planned to enter mer- 
cantile or technical pursuits. This 
was the first high school in the 
United States. It was followed, in 
1826, by the opening of the Female 
High School which was abandoned 
two years later. Bookkeeping ap- 
peared in the curriculum of the boys’ 
school in 1823, and of the girls’ 
school in 1826. 
_ Bookkeeping was also considered 
important by our early legislators. 
In 1827 Massachusetts enacted a law 
that required a high school to be 
maintained in every town having five 
hundred families or over. This law, 
as quoted by Inglis, specified that 
instruction should be offered in cer- 
tain subjects. 

. . and shall also be provided with a 
master of good morals, competent to in- 
struct, in addition to the branches of 
learning aforesaid, the history of the 
United States, bookkeeping by single 
entry, geometry, surveying, and algebra ;’ 


Although the high school move- 
ment spread rather slowly before the 
Civil War, bookkeeping was included 
in the curriculum of the high schools 
in most large cities as well as in a 
number of smaller places. Even 
though bookkeeping was offered in 
many of the high schools, the private 
business schools remained dominant 
up to near the end of the century. 
High school courses in bookkeeping 
imitated those of the business schools 
as to subject matter, length of course, 


‘Inglis, Alexander James, The Rise the 
High School in Massachusetts, New York, (ad 
ers College, 1911, p. 26. 
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and methods of teaching. Teachers 
were recruited for the business sub- 
jects from the private schools, from 
whence teachers brought their ideals, 
attitudes and standards. 


Subject Matter in Early 
Bookkeeping Textbooks 


The subject matter found in the 
early bookkeeping textbooks formed 
the basis for the recitation in this 
field. While many of the early books 
professed to afford complete instruc- 
tion, it is probable that a number of 
them were written by teachers for 
their own use. Textbooks varied 
from small, poorly organized ones 
to those which presented the prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping in a skillful 
and effective manner and provided 
ample illustrations and written exer- 
cises, 

One hundred and three bookkeep- 
ing textbooks were analyzed by the 


writer. - The earliest of these, The 
Compleat Compting-house_ by Sohn 
Vernon, was published in 1734. The 
content of these textbooks was 
divided into nine divisions which 
were set apart by the authors as 
distinct parts of bookkeeping or were 
so emphasized that the content could 
be classified under them. The exact 
titles of the nine divisions were: (1) 
General Bookkeeping Information; 
(2) Analyzing and Recording Busi- 
ness Transactions in the Principal 
Books; (3) Recording Transactions 
in the Auxiliary Books; (4) Sum- 
marizing Transactions in the Ledger; 
(5) Testing the Equality of Debits 
and Credits in the Ledger; (6) Busi- 
ness Statements; (7) Adjusting and 
Closing the Ledger; (8) Business 
Papers, Forms and Procedures; and 
(9) Related Subject Matter. 
(To be continued in next issue ) 


EXPERIMENTS 


IN TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 22) 


the class was writing at the average 
of 35 words per minute on straight 
matter, they were writing 12 words 
per minute on envelopes, 15 words 
per minute on fill-ins, etc. The aver- 
age of all pressure work is 14 words 
per minute. 

Accuracy tests, rhythm drills, and 
concentration drills do not improve 
the students’ ability to type more ac- 
curately. The classes have been do- 
ing this type of practice for over 
three quarters of the year; the errors, 
today, have either increased or re- 
mained constant. In very few cases, 
was there any noticeable improve- 
ment. 


Recommendations 


1. Examine very carefully the 
techniques of each student. Jndi- 
vidualized drills should be given to 
remove factors which cause errors to 
be made. 

2. Every effort should be made to 
secure a closer relationship between 
the production work and _ straight 
copying speed. 

3. Accuracy is important; never- 
theless, stressing and emphasizing 


accuracy will tend to decrease speed 
and increase errors since the student 
is in fear of making mistakes. Some 
plan should be followed in analyzing 
recurring errors with possibility of 
removing them. 

4. Class rhythm and concentration 
drills should be discontinued. For 
remedial work, they may be used to 
some extent. 

5. All drills must have specific 
functioning value to each individual. 
Students should know why a particu- 
lar drill is assigned. Class drills, in 
the main, are quite worthless. 

6. Every teacher should conduct 
some experimental study in order to 
prove or disprove a theory. Only by 
doing this can the instructor elimi- 
nate bad practices and increase the 
possibility of fulfillment of her ob- 
jectives. 

7. Committees should be chosen 
to investigate the practices relative to 
standards and units of work done 
in community offices. The informa- 
tion secured should be handed to the 
instructors ; adequate provision must 
be made to adhere to the principles 
recommended. 
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ON 


CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 
by Frederick G. Nichols 
(Continued from page 9) 


There are many thousands, ‘Steno- 
graphic workers,” or “clerical work- 
ers’? What is the trend? Could it 
be that the trend might be slowly but 
surely away from “stenography” 
towards other means of facilitating 
communication? What justification 
is there in the data given for the con- 
cdusion that “the best single employ- 
ment for younger women of at least 
average (sic) intelligence in urban 
areas” is stenographer? Average, 
mind you. How many of our short- 
hand students “begin their careers as 
stenographers”? How many such 
achieve “careers” or intend to? Is a 
typist a “‘clerical machine operator’’? 

Should we predict what training 
should be given in schools on census 
data so unreliable? Of course, it 
may be argued that the unreliability 
of the data is admitted by the author. 
But admission of unreliability is no 
justification for the use of such data. 
Also the generalizations in the article 
may be cited in answer to my criti- 
cism; but accompanying generaliza- 
tions don’t lessen the vulnerability of 
specific statements even where the 
latter are inconsistent with the for- 
mer. 

Who said that all business students 
who do not take the traditional busi- 
ness courses “should be given clerical 
training of specialized form”? 
How many of the 3,834,391 clerical 
workers (even overlooking doubtful 
classification) use semi-skill machines 
in their work? How many use skill 
machines (key-drive calculator, tran- 
scriber, etc.) but are on the payroll 
as “office clerks”; or are so recorded 
by the census taker? If it requires 
350 hours (recent business school 
standard) to become occupationally 
competent on the key-drive calcu- 
lator, why not teach this trade? Like- 
wise, the machine-way transcriber? 

The author bunches all machines 
and devices together and says out 
with them all as far as serious voca- 
tional training is concerned. But 
then he makes a still more serious 
error in assuming that teaching for 
“acquaintanceship with office ma- 
chines” is justifiable for all clerical 
workers. That’s the cardinal sin of 
most commercial departments now. 
A room full of expensive equipment 
for a superficial and almost useless 
touch-and-go course that eventuates 
in nothing more than could be ac- 
quired on the job in the customary 
vestibule or induction training at the 
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point of employment. No, it’s not 
so simple. There are skill machines 
that should be taught to selected stu- 
dents, and semi-skill machines that 
should be available for use in appro- 
priate general clerical courses be- 
cause they facilitate the instruction 
included (not for acquaintanceship), 
and other devices that should be 
omitted entirely. 

“Managerial worker’? was passed 
up in the article with a mere “brush 
off”; yet here is the field for which 
a large proportion of the discharged 
veterans will need to be trained. Sub- 
executive, supervisory, low-grade ad- 
ministrative jobs in large numbers 
will need men. [-x-soldiers will not 
take kindly to clerical training. The 
article under review includes man- 
agerial positions among the three that 
will absorb most commercial workers 
but later says that none of the three 
can be made the basis of vocational 
training. 

Perhaps the death-knell of busi- 
ness education is struck near the end 
of this article in these statements : 

1. “There is little about these oc- 
cupations (clerical, selling, and man- 
agerial) that is unique and can be 
taught in school.” 

2. “If we attempt to give our stu- 
dents highly specialized job training 
(stenographic, typing, key-drive 
calculator, machine — transcription, 
salesmanship, bookkeeping machine 


operating, bookkeeping, etc.), or at- 
tempt to make them believe that such 
highly specialized job training will be 
valuable to them, we shall be doing 
these persons a disservice and be 
handicapping business education.” 
The parenthesis is mine. The author 
may say that he didn’t mean these. 
But his statement has no qualifica- 
tion and if these jobs are excluded, 
what ones are left? 

The reference to a “disservice to 
business education” suggests that this 
field of training is to go on. Let’s 
see what it is to be. 

“If we can show them (our stu- 
dents) how an understanding of the 
total process of business operates 
(some task!) and make them see why 
it is important for them to under- 
stand this process in relation to each 
particular job, they may secure 
(without any preparation for it), 
then we will be making these persons 
keen, understanding ‘business men 
and women (just like that!). In 
this way, business education will 
truly become an educational factor 
in our contemporary life.” The 
parentheses are mine. 

There you have it. Simple, isn’t 
it? No reference to inevitable up- 
grading of business education. No 
recognition of the need for a new 
kind of clerical training, not merely 
for the elimination of the present 
kind. No hint that the holding 
power of the suggested kind of non- 
skill training may be zero. But my 
space is already used up. You may 
fill out the picture, but don’t rely 
heavily on census data. 

Remember Mark Twain whose con- 
cept of statistics ran like this: liar, 
d—— har; statistics. 


COMMENT ON CRITICISM 
AND CHALLENGE 
by Herbert A. Tonne 
(Continued from page Y ) 


cate like Professor Nichols has come 
around to our point-of-view. 
Professor Nichols makes an excel- 
lent point in his questioning whether 
those who classed themselves as 
machine operators include all those 
who operated clerical machines. Un- 
doubtedly some classed themselves 
as payroll clerks rather than as ma- 
chine operators. It is also likely, how- 
ever, that many labeled themselves as 
machine operators who really only 
make occasional use of such ma- 
chines on somewhat of an amateur 
basis. The sum total of these devi- 
ations would not profoundly alter the 
picture given by the Census figures, 
that about one out of fifty clerical 


workers makes master-level job use 
of an office machine. That’s about 
one in two-hundred among all busi- 
ness workers. Maybe the real fig- 
ures are one machine operator among 
twenty-five clerical workers; maybe 
it’s one in a hundred. Even assum- 
ing such wide margins, the school im- 
plication still is that relatively few 
students among all those being 
trained for business should become 
highly specialized skilled office ma- 
chine operators. 

There are often two, and some- 
times many, ways of looking at a 
problem, and usually several ways of 
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approaching a situation. Naturally 
the angle from which we see a thing 
determines our perspective. Two 
people looking at the same problem 
from different points-of-view may 
come to somewhat different interpre- 
tations and yet both be right. Pro- 
fessor Nichols has a different vista 
from mine and yet insists that I see 
problems just as he does. Note spe- 
cifically the problem of specific train- 
ing of clerks to operate specialized 
machines. I am aware of the futil- 
ity of teaching for mastership on 
several such machines all business 
students who do not take the tradi- 
tional business subjects. Professor 
Nichols would, I believe, agree that 
not all should take such specialized 
training. He does emphasize the 
need for such training for some. Be- 
cause in a specific situation I do not 
emphasize this need to quite the ex- 
tent to which he does, he assumes 
that I object to such training. This 
assumption is unwarranted and er- 
roneous. For those relatively few 
who are likely to have opportunity 
to use a specialized office machine as 
their chief occupational tool for an 
adequate period of time training to 
develop such skill is desirable and 
even necessary. The fact that J 
believe that we can go haywire in 
training too many pecple in a partic- 
ular office machine skill just as easily 
as we can in teaching shorthand 
simply means I have a slightly dif- 
ferent perspective. If the only per- 
spective and approach to a problem 
is Professor Nichols’ and if only his 
special way of explaining a particu- 
lar situation is the only right one, 
then I admit I am wrong. I am still 
willing to admit that the other fellow 
may be on a right track even when 
he does not follow my track. Cer- 
tainly Professor Nichols knows bet- 
ter than to say that I “bunch[es] all 
machines together and say[s] out 
with them as far as serious vocational 
training is concerned.”” Even if he 
misread my article in which I say the 
converse if not the opposite, and 
even if he never read any articles or 
books of mine, he would still know 
this is fundamentally contrary to my 
basic thinking from a_ considerable 
number of personal conversations 
and group discussions. 

Professor Nichols is also in error 
when he says that I am in “still more 
serious error in assuming that teach- 
ing for ‘acquaintanceship with office 
machines’ is justifiable for all clerical 
workers.” He incorrectly reads into 
my statement the assumption that I 
would like to give a superficial ac- 
quaintanceship with all office ma- 
chines to all business students. I do 
believe that a minimum ability to 
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type is desirable and probably neces- 
sary for all workers in business. An 
acquaintanceship with devices for 
adding and controlling cash if not 
for calculating, is sufficiently useful 
to be encouraged if not required. As 
Professor Nichols himself says, 
“There are skill machines that should 
be taught to selected students and 
semi-skilled machines that should be 
available for use in appropriate cler- 
ical courses because they facilitate 
the instruction included (not for ac- 
quaintanceship), and other devices 
should be omitted entirely.” With 
this I agree. Would Professor Nich- 
ols create for himself a straw man 
merely because I use the term “ac- 
quaintanceship training” in a manner 
slightly different from his? 

Yes, Professor Nichols, I do give 
a mere “brush off” to the considera- 
tion of managerial workers, not be- 
cause I minimize the importance of 
this field but because the Census 
facts are completely useless in this 
area. It seems to me that I am 
doing just what Professor Nichols 
suggested—not trying to draw con- 
clusions from facts which are not 
reliable. 

Professor Nichols has showed him- 
self a master in the art of taking an 
isolated sentence and building a vast 
disagreement on it. Words and sen- 
tences in the English language must 
be used in their proper context. 
When Professor Nichols quotes me 
as saying “There is little about these 
occupations (clerical, selling, and 
managerial) that is unique and can 
be taught in school,” he makes me 
say something I do not believe and 
which he knows I do not believe. If 
he will read my complete statement, 
he will note that I simply point out 
that these are not technical areas and 
that training for them cannot be 
given merely in the schoolroom. 
Many people have become good man- 
agers, clerks, and salesmen, without 
ever going to school. Many people 
have taken programs of training in 
excellent schools for these occupa- 
tions and still have not been success- 
ful. In shorthand, however, there is 
need for specific school training, for 
it is rare that a person becomes a 
stenographer without school training. 

I don’t know how Professor Nich- 
ols goes about criticizing, comment- 
ing, and challenging, but I would 
guess that he reads through an ar- 
ticle, underlines sentences that he 
doesn’t like, and later writes or dic- 
tates his reaction entirely in terms of 
these individual sentences. Obvi- 
ously, if he does this he is criticizing 
a sentence devoid of the meaning 
implied. If I speak about the world 
as being round rather than flat my 


language may be loose but my stite- 
ment is hardly false. If I speak of 
the world as being round instead of 
being a spheroid, my statemen: is 
false. The exact meaning of words 
is to be found in their relationship to 
the thoughts built around them. To 
the extent to which Professor Nichols 
ignores this, his criticisms are likely 
to be misleading. 

Yes, the job of training for busi- 
ness is tremendous, but brevity of 
treatment hardly justifies the as- 
sumption that I feel it is a small task. 
Why Professor Nichols assumes that 
[ want to have the relationships be- 
tween jobs taught ‘“‘without prepara- 
tion for the jobs” is beyond me. Why 
he assumes that I do not believe in 
upgrading in business education is 
something that I cannot understand. 
I have recently written editorials on 
the futility of in-service training 
without an adequate program of up- 
grading. 

In Professor Nichols’ last para- 
graph, he implies that we should not 
rely heavily upon Census data. With 
this I agreed. Even Professor Nich- 
ols, 1 think, would not suggest that 
we ignore them. 

Professor Nichols, we have never 
tried to limit your space in Tue 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
We welcome your comments regard- 
less of the corns on which you tread. 
Your willingness to take even as you 
give is most encouraging. The edi- 
torial staff of the JoURNAL is sure 
that it speaks for all its readers in 
hoping that you will give us the bene- 
fit of your comments for many years 
to come. 


P ia 
QUIZ 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and associate professor at 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, is open to questions from our readers 
on any transcription points. Dr. Popham 
will consult leading authors of typing 
manuals, style books, and _ transcription 
texts to determine the consensus on proper 


usages. 
QUESTIONS 

1. Should the typist write ‘4000"' or 

‘*4,000°"? 


2. In manuscript writing, how should the . 


title be written? 

3. In several dictation textbooks ‘‘some- 
time ago” is written as two words in- 
stead of three. Is this the correct style? 
4. How should the plus sign be made on 
the typewriter? 

5. In a typewritten outline, how should 
the material be line spaced? 


Now turn to page 28 of this issue for 
the correct answers as given by the ma- 
jority of authorities. 
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FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 


The Navy has produced several films for its civilian training program for 
office employees. These films cover fields of teaching included in business 
education. Business teachers are concerned with the educational aspects of 
the same compulsions that caused these films to be produced, namely, the 
sarcity of adequate office workers to handle the enormously increased war 
load. Use of these films may help to speed the training of potential office 
workers now studying in our high schools and colleges. By arrangement with 
the Office of Education it is possible for schools to purchase prints of these 
films from Castle Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City. If purchased, 
these films may not be cut or edited in any way nor may they be shown at 
meetings where admission is charged. All the films are 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures. A complete list of the films is given below. The first six have been 
summarized in this magazine. Another of the films is summarized in this 


No. of Reels 
Basic Typing—Machine Operation ................... 3 
Advanced Typing—Shortcuts 3 
Advanced Typing—Duplicating and Manuscript ...... 2% 
Machine Transcription—Machine Operation ........... 
Machine Transcription—Transcription Techniques ..... 2 
2 
Maintenance of Office Machines .............060.0.... 3 


Maintenance of Office Machines 
3 Reels, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


This film is a timely aid to those 
who are responsible for the conser- 
vation of office equipment. In con- 
siderable detail the film shows pro- 
cedures for overcoming the harmful 
effects of dust, dirt and carelessness 
on several types of office equipment. 
An appeal is made to patriotism to 
see that our typewriters and other 
office machines are given the best 
possible care at all times. Simple 
things such as dusting typewriters, 
caring for the carriage rails, the 
type bar segment and the bell crank 
segment are shown. “Type should 
be cleaned daily . . . use the dry 
brush. Do not use liquid solvents. 
Brush type with a down, forward 
stroke, brushing the particles toward 
the front of the machine. Use a dry 
cloth after brushing.” 

“The roller or platen requires 
special weekly care. If it can be 
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detached, take it out before cleaning. 
While the platen is out you can re- 
move eraser waste and paper sizing 
from the dust pan and also clean the 
small paper feed and pressure rolls. 
Never operate the line space lever 
when the platen has been removed 

. if the platen cannot be removed 
clean it in position. Moisten a cloth 
slightly with denatured alcohol and 
rub the roller from end to end. Even 
if you never type on a bare platen, 
the sizing which rubs off the paper 
needs to be cleaned off the rubber. 
Paper sizing causes the platen to be 
glossy and slippery. The life of the 
rubber is lengthened when the plat- 
en is kept clean, an important thing 
in these days.” 

“If your machine needs a gen- 
eral oiling, it is best to let the type- 
writer service men do it. Typewriters 
need little oil. An excess of oil in 


the wrong place will cause a ma- 
chine to collect dust, get gummy and 
wear needlessly. Too much oil will 
also splash on copy and platen . . 
oil will ruin rubber so don’t get oil 
on your platen. When the typewriter 
is not in use, release the main feed 
rolls from contact with the platen 
by pressing the paper release lever. 
In an ordinary day’s work the platen 
is struck thousands of times by the 
type. To protect the platen as much 
as possible from this continued writ- 
ing, when making a single copy, 
use a backing sheet of extra heavy 
paper. Manila paper is good for 
this.” 

Several procedures next 
shown in great detail: The proper 
method of making erasures by mov- 
ing the carriage to one side, the re- 
versing of the typewriter ribbon. 
The removal and replacement of a 
worn ribbon is shown on several 
different makes of machines. The 
avoidance of various types of care- 
less handling of typewriters is stress- 
ed. After the film concludes the care 
of typewriters, the same detailed 
consideration is next applied to the 
care of dictating and transcribing 
machines, adding machines, calculat- 
ing machines. 

The film ends on this note: “To- 
day you cannot afford to risk the 
life or service of your machines by 
carelessness or neglect. You must 
not permit your professional ability 
or your office production to be han- 
dicapped by poorly working ma- 
chines. Only by properly caring for 
and carefully using your office ma- 
chines can you hope to defeat the 
ever present enemies that are striv- 
ing to ruin your machine, slow your 
work and prevent you from doing 
your best —enemies that only you 
can effectively combat — dust, dirt, 
and carelessness.” 

In the past several months this 
magazine has presented detailed 
summaries of eighteen reels of sound 
motion pictures produced by the 
Navy for the improvement of its 
civilian office personnel. The project 
supervisor of the Training Film 
Branch for all these films was Lt. 
Comdr. August Dvorak, USNR. 
The technical advisor was Mr. F. E. 
Blake, Administrative Officer, Train- 
ing Branch, Division of Shore Es- 
tablishments and Civilian Personnel, 
Navy Department. These films have 
already seen considerable use out- 
side the Navy Department and may 
be obtained by schools from Castle 
Films, Inc., Radio City, New York. 
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The Student’s Typing Tests, sponsored 
for the second year by the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, are available 
for distribution to schools. These tests 
were formerly sponsored by the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau— 
Remington Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter 
Company, L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., and Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company—but since the companies 
which subscribed to the cost of this service 
have converted their entire facilities to war 
production, they are unable to continue 
rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
foURNAL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the length of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 


COMPREHENSIVE TEST 


Volume X, Number 8 May, 1944 
Percentiles Points 
100 115 
99 104 
98 100 
95 93 
90 88 
80 81 
70 79 
60 71 
50 67 
40 63 
30 59 
2 53 
10 46 
5 41 
2 34 
1 30 


This year Certified Typist Certificates 
are available to students in schools 
using the 1943-1944 Student's Typing 
Tests. The Bronze Certificate is for stu- 
dents who can type 30 words per minute 
and less than 40, the Silver Certificate for 
those who can type 40 words per minute 


STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


and less than 50, and the Gold Certificate 
for those who can type at the minimum 
rate of 50 words per minute on one of the 
straight-copy tests and who, in addition, 
have a percentile ranking of at least 60 on 
one of the production tests. Full particulars 
are included in the manual which accom- 
panies the Student’s Typing Tests. 
Following is the list of students who 
during April have qualified for and re- 
ceived Gold Certificates for the 1943-1944 
series. As Gold Certificates are awarded 
to additional students, their names and 
typing speeds will be announced in this 
magazine. If inadvertently names have 
been omitted from this summary of 
awards, the test authors would appreciate 
a reminder so that such names may be 
published in a subsequent issue of THE 
JourNAL oF Business EpUucATION. 


STUDENT’S TYPING CERTIFICATES (GOLD) 
AWARDED DURING APRIL 


California, Morgan Hill 
Live Oak Union High School 
Idaho, Potlatch 
Potlatch High School 


Kansas, Huron 
Huron Rural High School 
Kansas, Vermillion 
Vermillion High School 
Mary Louise Wiseman 54 
Mississippi, Vicksbury 
Oak Ridge High School 


Oklahoma, Pauls Valley 
Whitebead High School 
William Leonard Clark 56 
Washington, Granger 
Yakima Valley Academy 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 228 South 
Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 26 


1. Seven stylists state that the comma should always be written with four-digit num- 
bers. Two believe that the comma should be used except in writing page numbers, 
house numbers, telephone numbers, or calendar years. Two would use the comma for 
numbers read as thousands (as ‘‘4,123’’) but not when the number is read as a mul- 
tiple of hundreds (as “1400,” which is read as ‘fourteen hundred’). 


2: All authorities consulted, twelve, state that the title should be written in solid 
capitals. Two, however, use both the capital letters AND the underscore. The other 
ten use the capital letters only. The greatest number of authors, eight, would triple 
space between the title and the body. Three recommend leaving four spaces, and one 


would double space, 


3. No. According to Webster's NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, ‘“‘sometime”’ is 
an adverb meaning ‘‘at some not specified or definitely known time or point of time; as 
‘sometime during the night’ . . . distinguished from ‘some time,’ meaning a certain or 
indefinite period; as ‘it happened some time ago.’ ” 


4. Four sources recommend that the plus sign be made with a pen after the work is 
removed from the machine. Three suggest the use of the hyphen and diagonal. Two 
favor the hyphen with two apostrophes, one above and the other below the hyphen; 
and one would use the underscore with apostrophes above and below it. 


5: There is no agreement on this point. Three sources favor double spacing between 
main headings and major subheads (between 1 and A) but would single space be- 
tween major and minor subheadings (A and 1 or 1 and a) and then double space 
between sections | and II. Two others would single space within the major divisions 
(between 1, A 1, and a) and double space between sections | and II. 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 12) 


ever, has to achieve the two major 


purposes that it set up for itself sey- 
eral years ago: 

_1. The training of youth for business- 
like working through the vocaticnal 
business subjects. 

_2, The training of youth for business- 
like living through the social-business 
subjects. 


Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief, [usi- 
ness Education Service, United 
States Office of Education, has stated 
the case in these words :° 


In a peace, war, or postwar economy, 
every person, regardless of his economic 
status, education level, or occupation, 
needs to be trained to manage success- 
fully his personal and family business 
affairs and to solve intelligently the con- 
stantly recurring business problems of a 
personal and social nature. Just as our 
social-business subjects should contribute 
to an intelligent participation in a war- 
time economy of scarcity of consumer 
goods, with the threat of inflation, I 
sincerely hope that social-business educa- 
tion now and in the future will con- 
tribute to a postwar economy of abund- 
ance and of full protection. 

Thus, added responsibility is placed 
squarely upon business education to 
contribute to general education so 
that it may serve individuals in meet- 
ing problems in life. If the educa- 
tional program is right, there is no 
reason for high school administrators 
—or high school business teachers, 
for that matter—to apologize for 
their product. On the other hand, 
almost every day, they see boys and 
girls leaving school inadequately pre- 
pared for life—without any worth- 
while equipment for daily or future 
living—poor in the ability to adjust 
to people, things, or surroundings— 
and without needed special knowl- 
edge or skills that would give them 
some vocational insight or occupa- 
tional intelligence. Here indeed is a 
frontier that will test the courage of 
the sturdiest educational pioneers. 


The answer, so far as_ business 
education is concerned, is social-busi- 
ness education. For the present, this 
means an extension of such courses 
as junior business, consumer goods 
and services, business law, economic 
geography, principles of business, 
and consumer economics. This is the 
area in which the teacher-education 
institutions and departments can 
render a great service to business 
teachers by offering adequate meth- 
ods courses. 


_ 5 Kyker, B. Frank, Business Education Now and 
for the Future. The Business Education World, 
October, 1943. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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ENROLLMENTS OF STUDENTS IN SELECTED COLLEGE SUBJECTS 


An estimated total of 68,645 nonmilitary 
men and 174,104 women were enrolled in 
the junior, senior, and graduate classes of 
the universities, colleges, and professional 
schools of the Nation on October 15, 1943, 
according to a study made by the U. . 
Office of Education. The total includes 
14,087 students in engineering; 11,359 in 
biology; 13,127 in chemistry; 22,728 in 
home economics; 14,064 in commerce and 
business, and students in other fields with 
enrollments of fewer than 10,000 each. 
The estimate is based on reports from 561 
institutions. 

For certain of the fields comparative 
data are available on enrollments for both 
1943 and 1942. In most of these, decreases 
were noted. The total enrollment in the 
various engineeririg fields in the fall of 
1943 was just under 42 per cent of that 
reported a year earlier. In biology the 
1943 enrollment was 85 per cent of that of 


chemistry 
mathematics 65, physics 
Home economics 
shows an increase of nearly 12 per cent 
over its enrollment of a year ago. 

The effect of the Selective Service and 
War Manpower requirements is indicated 


1942, 
75, economics 27, 
59, and sociology 84. 


Other percentages were: 


by the fact that the 1943 total of men in 
the subjects reported for both years was 
less than 39 per cent of the 1942 total in 
these same subjects. Enrollment of women 
in these subjects, however, showed an in- 
crease of 14 per cent. 

It is emphasized that this report covers 
nonmilitary personnel only. Young men 
and women who are attending institutions 
of higher education as Government ap- 
pointees or trainees are not included. Data 
on military personnel in attendance at 
higher institutions, if available, would in- 
crease most of these enrollment figures 
considerably. 


PACKETS ON GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


As the end of the school year approaches, 
need for special types of aids for teachers 
and counselors arises. Some of the packets 
loaned by the Information Exchange may 
help to meet this need. 


Attention is directed to the two packets 
on guidance : VII-G-1, Choosing a Career, 
and VII-G-2, Military Careers. They con- 
tain materials useful in introducing vari- 
ous types of training or service which boys 
and girls may enter upon leaving school, 
including jobs in the Federal Government. 
Several new pamphlets prepared by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission have been 
added to packet V/I-G-1 since it was re- 
leased last fall. These include, among 


A MESSAGE TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


other titles, Calling Women for Federal 
War Work and a booklet published in co- 
operation with the American Council on 
Education entitled, Civilian War Service 
Opportunities for College and University 
Students. The latest addition to this 
packet is Teaching As a Profession, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Education. 

To obtain these packets for 2 weeks’ 
loan, write to Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
ordering by number. No expense is in- 
volved, since franked labels are furnished 
for the return of packets when wrapped 
in packages weighing less than 4 pounds. 
A catalog listing approximately 75 other 
titles available will be sent upon request. 


From Brig Gen. C. D. Young 
Acting Director 
Office of Defense Transportation 


As you no doubt know, the Office of 
Defense Transportation has been con- 
ducting an extensive campaign to dis- 
courage all unnecessary travel for the 
duration of the war. The Nation’s 
schools for the most part have coop- 
erated wholeheartedly, even to the point 
of suspending cherished traditional ac- 
tivities involving travel. 

Recently, however, my office has re- 
ceived letters from many student officers 
outlining various plans involving group 
travel. Most of them seek ODT’S 
opinion as to whether such travel is now 
possible under crowded war conditions 
or whether it would be patriotically in- 
advisable. 

Our policy has been to show these stu- 
dent officers the extreme importance of 
war transportation and to suggest they 
cancel their plans or revise them along 
no-travel lines. 

I realize that it is disappointing to re- 
linquish plans that hold the promise of 
a good time. To avoid this needless dis- 


appointment, I wonder if you would co- 
operate with the Office of Defense 
Transportation by forestalling wherever 
possible the inception of plans for any 
activity involving travel by train or in- 
tercity bus? 


Military and civilian travel in 1944 is 
expected to rise some 15 percent over 
the 85 billion miles rolled up by rail- 
roads in 1943. To carry this stagger- 
ing load, railroads and busses will have 
little more equipment than they had be- 
fore the war. All available space, there- 
fore, must be saved for our service men 
and women and those traveling on es- 
sential war business. 


I feel sure that your student body, 
when shown the worth of their small 
sacrifice, will be more than eager to 
give up travel excursions. By doing 
so, they will have made a contribution 
to the war effort as real and constructive 
as the purchase of War Bonds and 
Stamps. 
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WARTIME BUSINESS TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


To help meet increased demands for 
secretaries, stenographers, and other cleri- 
cal workers i in offices of war agencies, par- 
ticularly in the Army and in the Navy, 
many high schools throughout the country 
have established intensive training pro- 
grams for the development of office-cleri- 
cal skills specifically required in various 
military services. To implement such 
training programs in local high schools of 

California, the California State Depart- 
ment of Education recently issued as Busi- 
ness Education Publication No. 13, a 111- 
page mimeographed course outline entitled, 
Introduction to Wartime Office Training. 

Introduction to Wartime Office Training, 
prepared as training material for students 
who already possess some skill in typewrit- 
ing and in shorthand, consists of informa- 
tional and technical training materials de- 
signed (1) to aid in orienting advanced 
high-school students to military and naval 
organizations and functions; (2) to de- 
velop typewriting, stenographic, and secre- 
tarial skills required to perform specific 
duties in offices of war agencies; and (3) 
to assist the student in becoming familiar 
with correspondence procedures in the 
armed services. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained at 75 cents a copy, as long as the 
supply lasts, from the Bureau of Business 
Education, 'State of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. 

The State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, recently released as Busi- 
ness Education Publication No. 1 a 41- 
page bulletin entitled, }V/artime Problems 
and. Adaptations of Business Education in 
Ohio Schools, prepared by Paul F. Muse 
and Howard E. Wheland, with the assist- 
ance of various other Ohio teachers and 
school administrators. This bulletin con- 
tains not only a wealth of specific sugges- 
tions on how to meet wartime business 
education problems, but also a_ 13-page 
annotated list of sources of pertinent 
teacher aids, references, and training ma- 
terials. 

Inquiries concerning sources of numer- 
ous wartime business training publications, 
including specific course outlines, teachers’ 
guides, and other materials developed for 
specific wartime training programs in both 
the distributive and the office occupations, 
may be addressed to the Business Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW APPOINTMENT FOR DR, TONNE 


Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, formerly of New 
York University, Department of Business 
Education, has been appointed Senior 
Training Specialist for clerical services in 
the Federal Work Improvement Program 
of the Civil Service Commission. In this 
service he will have general responsibility 
for coordinating, advising, and stimulating 
clerical training in the thirty or more Fed- 
eral agencies which now have programs 
with instruction in stenographic and other 
office work. 

For the past fourteen months he was the 
Director of Civilian Training at the Jersey 
City Quartermaster Depot. 

Lt. Earl Strong, USNR, was formerly 
in charge of this work and later Paul A. 
Carlson of Whitewater State Teachers 
College was appointed to the position. In 
the period since Mr. Carlson left, Dr. 
Ralph M. Hogan, Acting Chief of the Ad- 
visory and Reference Service, carried on 
the work. 
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= CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Triple Meeting in Des Moines 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 
7, and 8 there was held in Des Moines a 
rather unusual meeting or combination of 
meetings of the following organizations: 
The Central Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation which is one of the older organiza- 
tions in the business school field, the Iowa 
Commercial Teachers Association (a pub- 
lic school organization), and the National 
Council of Business Schools (a regional 
meeting). 

In addition to these three groups, the 
National Associaton of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools and the American Associ- 
ation of Commercial Colleges held division- 
al meetings. 

The various interests represented by 
these different organizations brought to- 
gether a large number of teachers, execu- 
tives, government officials, and other per- 
sons interested in business training. The 
programs were built around the general 
idea that commercial schools and commer- 
cial departments of high schools and col- 
leges should find more and better meth- 
ods of aiding the war effort. 

The aims of the different types of voca- 
tional rehabilitation efforts were presented 
by veteran’s administration and state of- 
ficials and rather far-reaching plans for 
the retraining of returned veterans were 
discussed. 

The following officers were elected for 
the Central Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion: President, J. L. Brawford, Baltimore, 
Maryland; vice-president, S. B. Traisman, 
Business Institute of Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; secretary, Florence 
Ludwick, Bayless Business College, Du- 
buque, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. R. G. War- 
ren, Fort Madison Business College, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. The executive committee 
is made up of Bruce Gates of Waterloo, 
W. R. Hamilton of Mason City, and E. O. 
Fenton of Des Moines. 

The Iowa Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation re-elected its present officers to serve 
another year, as follows: President, George 
M. Hittler, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; vice-president, Ruth Griffith, 
McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids; 
secretary and treasurer, Harriett Hunt, 
North High School, Des Moines. 
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NCBS Sponsors Luncheon 


_The National Council of Business 
Schools sponsored a fellowship luncheon 
on Friday, April 7, in connection with the 
sessions of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association convention held in Phila- 
delphia at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Executives representing 145 private busi- 
ness schools throughout the east attended 
the luncheon. 

Sanford L. Fisher, a member of the 
Board of the Council, was presiding of- 
ficer. The highlight of the program was 
an address by Hiram N. Rasely, executive 
vice president of Burdett College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, who is serving as president 
of the Council. 

The central thought of Mr. Rasely’s 
talk was “Keep the Council.” He re- 
viewed the work that the Council has 
done during the past year in promoting 
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the welfare of the private business school 
field. Members were assured that the 
current activities with respect to legisla- 
tion, training for veterans, standards, pub- 
lications, and business ethics, fully justify 
continued support of the Council on the 
part of private business schools throughout 
the United States. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Tri - State 
Commercial Education Association, held at 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
April 22, was limited to a morning session 
and a luncheon. 

A secretarial clinic, under the chairman- 
ship of Russell N. Cansler, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
featured an address by W. W. Renshaw 
of The Gregg Publishing Company. His 
subject was “Selective Emphasis on Eng- 
lish Essentials in the Teaching of Tran- 
scription.” Following the clinic Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin, 
spoke on “The Shape of Things to Come.” 


Dr. Rowe 


At the noon luncheon Dr. Charles L. 
DeVault, a news commentator on station 
KDKA, delivered an interesting talk on 
“Knowing Our Enemies as They Are.” 
He spoke from a wealth of experience 
gained from twenty-six years spent in 
the Consular Service of the United States. 

Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, of the Schenley 
High School in Pittsburgh, was _ elected 
president of the Tri-State group for ‘the 
coming year. Before going to Pittsburgh 
Dr. Rowe was director of commercial 
education at Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
He was an associate in commercial educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the academic year 1936-37 
and was awarded his Doctor’s degree by 
this institution in 1942. Dr. Rowe devel- 
oped a unique timing machine to measure 
shorthand and longhand rates. He is the 
author of “Ten Years of Shorthand Ref- 
erences” and co-author of other books in 
the commercial education field. 

Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, Henry Baumgarten, Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh; second  vice- 
president, Mrs. Lillian Horne, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland; secretary, Mary 
Donnelly, Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Robert Angelo, Pros- 
pect Junior ‘High School, Pittsburgh. 
Russell N. Cansler is a new member of 
the Board. 


NBTA Convention Plans 


J. Evan Armstrong, president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
has announced the time, place and theme 
for this year’s convention of this group. 
The Executive Board has decided to hold 
the 1944 meetings at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago on December 27, 28 and 29. 
The theme which the Board has chosen 
and around which the program will be 
built is “New Responsibilities in Business 
Education.” 

A complete announcement about the con- 
vention plans will appear in an early fall 
issue of this magazine. 


NAACS Board Meets 


The Board of Governors of the Nation- 
al Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools held its first meeting for the year 
1944 in Chicago at the Sherman Hotel on 
April 21 and 22. 

The following officers and Board mem- 
bers were present: President—Hiram N. 
Rasely, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary—George E. McClellan, 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer—Bruce 
Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
vice president representing Eastern Di- 
vision—E. Purvis, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C.; vice president repre- 
senting Southern Division—C. W. Stone, 
Hill’s Business University, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; vice president representing 
Central Division—W. A. Robbins, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
vice president representing Western Di- 
vision—C. . Walker, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 


NOMA Conference 


Of vital interest to commercial teachers 
will be the discussions at the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, to be held at 
the Hotel New Yorker in New York City 
on June 4, 5, 6 and 7. The theme of the 
conference is “Office Personnel.” Com- 
mercial teachers are invited to participate 
in the deliberations, as cooperation between 
office managers and the teachers who are 
training office workers is imperative un- 
der present conditions. The personnel 
problems faced by office managers should 
be understood by progressive teachers. 
Helping to solve these problems will make 
a substantial contribution toward winning 
the war. 

Some of the questions to be answered by 
well-known speakers and to be discussed 
in the panel sessions are: 

‘‘What to do about salaries?" 

“How competent are. women in difficult cleri- 

cal jobs?” 

“What results may be expected from sim- 

plifying clerical jobs?” 

“What office problems lie ahead?” 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram and about reservations for the con- 
ference should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Frederick G. Nichols Honored 


The Society for the Advancement of 
Research in Business Education of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and the 
Teachers College alumni group sponsored 
a luncheon in honor of Professor Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, who is retiring from his 
professorial duties at Harvard University. 
The luncheon was held in Philadelphia on 
April 7 and was attended not only by 
Teachers College alumni and members ot 
the Society but also by friends of Profes- 
sor Nichols and many of his former stu- 
dents. 

Professor Nichols is to retire on July 1 
and will devote his time to his interests 
in editorial work, educational conferences, 
and business education in colleges and uni- 
versities in various parts of the country. 

Professor Nichols has been Professor 
of Education at Harvard in charge of the 
Department of Business Education for 
more than twenty years. Previous to that 
he was Director of Business Education in 
New York State and in Pennsylvania, and 
also served as First Chief in the Bureau 
of Education under the former Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in Wash- 
ington. Professor Nichols’ contributions 
have been extensive and varied. He has 
been a constant contributor to professional 
magazines and is the author of a number 
of widely used textbooks in the field of 
business education. 

W. A. Robbins Heads Rotary District 


W. A. Robbins, president of the Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has been chosen district governor of the 
120th District of Rotary International and 
will take office July 1. He is a past presi- 
dent of Lincoln Rotary and at the present 
time is serving as secretary of the district. 

Mr. Robbins is a former president of the 
Lincoln Board of Education and has been 
active in organizations in the field of busi- 
ness education. 

6 
New Appointment for Hatcher 


Harry H. Hatcher, acting assistant prin- 
cipal and head of the commercial depart- 
ment of Mishawaka High School, South 
Bend, Indiana, has been named treasurer 
of all non-budgeted school funds and su- 
pervisor of the system of accounting ior 
all funds raised by taxation and of those 
received from the state, according to a 
recent announcement of the Board of 
Education of his city. He will continue 
as head of the commercial department of 
Mishawaka High School. 

e 


War-Time Consumer Education 


Dr. Edward Reich, Board of Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York, in charge of War-time Consumer 
Education in the New York City Public 
Schools, is publishing a series of bulletins, 
“The Consumer Counsellor,” to help ad- 
just current consumer education to the 
war-time needs. 

The April 15 issue gives interesting dis- 
cussions and suggestions for teaching ma- 
terials on anti-inflation and price control, 
reducing waste, post-war consumer edu- 
cation, standards for buying commodities, 
notes on consumer activities in the 
schools, and several other topics. 
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Stephen Turille Awarded 
Doctor’s Degree 


Stephen J. Turille, head of the depart- 
ment of commerce at The Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, was recently 
awarded his Doctor’s degree from the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
His doctorate was in the field of business 
education and consumer economics. 

Dr. Turille received his A.B. degree 
from Nebraska State Teachers College 
and his M.A. degree from the University 
of Minnesota. Before accepting his pres- 
ent position he taught in high schools in 
Nebraska. He is active in the NABTTI 
and other associations in the field of busi- 
ness education. 


War Bend Ads— 
An Advertising Project 


The Fourth War Loan Drive brought 
out a new school activity in preparing 
War Bond ads for sponsorship in com- 
munity newspapers. Students in the De- 
troit city schools combined forces to pro- 
duce effective advertising copy and art 
work. 

Local War Finance Committees brought 
together the school people and the retail- 
ers with the result that student written 
and designed ads were sponsored by mer- 
chants in Detroit. 

So effective was this school-community 
cooperation that schools all over the coun- 
try are laying the groundwork for a sim- 
ilar project during the last weeks of 
school and immediately preceding the 
Fifth War Loan. 

Such an undertaking would have some 
of the elements of a contest within the 
community, w ith the only reward the sat- 
isfaction of a student’s seeing his own ad 
in print and credited to him. Merchants 
recognize the commercial value of a read- 
er’s look for home town talent. A school 
strengthens its public relations by the 
added school credit line on each ad_ pre- 
pared by one of its students. 

To launch such a project teachers and 
school administrators should confer with 
county War Finance Chairmen who will 
put them in touch with the retailers in the 
community. 


Textile-Testing Course Announced 


The accelerated course in Textiles and 
Testing techniques held yearly in the main 
laboratories of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., Hoboken, New Jersey, will 
be repeated this summer. Marking the 
seventh year these special classes have been 
in session, this year’s study will be geared 
to the varied uses, applications and values 
of textile testing. While the major por- 
tion of the three weeks course will cover 
current textile theory and testing pro- 
cedures, the testing of other commodities 
will be also reviewed. 

Applications which may be_ obtained 
from the United States Testing Company's 
main laboratory in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
will be available on request to representa- 
tives of the fields of education, home eco- 
nomics and retailing who are invited to 
take the course. 


Two New Chapters of Pi Omega Pi 


Two new chapters of Pi Omeca Pi, 
national honorary scholastic fraternity jn 
business education, have been installed re. 
cently at East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, North Carolina, and the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, l’enn- 
sylvania. 

Beta Kappa Chapter at East Caroling 
Teachers College was installed on Febru. 
ary 12, 1944, by Dr. E. R. Browning 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education, and Audrey Dempsey, member 
of the faculty and sponsor of the new 
chapter. Both were members of Zeta 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi at the Colorado 
State College of Education in Greeley, 
Colorado. Geraldine Taylor of Green- 
ville, North Carolina, is president oi the 
newly established chapter. 

Beta Lambda Chapter was installed in 
Shippensburg State Teachers College by 
Dorothy Hons, faculty sponsor, and 
Josephine Hynes, student president, of 
Alpha Omega Chapter of Drexel Institute 
of Technology. Josephine Arcuri is pres- 
ident of the new chapter, whose ten mem- 
bers include Dr. Etta C. Skene, head of 
the Department of Business Education, 
sponsor of the new chapter, and Dr. Al 
bert Lindsay Rowland, president of the 
college. 

e 


Difficulties Met on the Job 


In the March isue of the Junior ‘ollege 
Journal it is reported that a study of its 
graduates is made each year by the division 
of business education of Fullerton Junior 
College, California. The following table 
is taken from a complete report prepared 
by R. R. Snyder, chairman of the division 
of business education, and shows the dif- 
ficulties that graduates face most fre- 
quently on the new job. 

Difficulties Met on the Job 


Lack of speed in shorthand .............. 30 
Arithmeti¢ fundamentals 22 
19 
Inability to use adding machine ..........-- 17 
Lack of accounting knowledge ........... . 8B 
Alphabetizing and filing 13 
Lack of speed on comptometer eae 10 
Making out deposit slips ............... . 


Using stencil duplicator .. 
Using bank posting machine ... 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


The Graduate School of the University 
of North Carolina has announced an open- 
ing for several graduate assistantships in 
business education for the school year 
1944-45. Holders of these assistantships 
are given research, laboratory, or teaching 
assignments. Because the work of the 
University in business education is as 
signed to the Woman’s College, the as 
sistantships are available there. They are 
open to both men and women. 

Inquiries and applications may be ad- 
dressed to McKee Fisk, Professor of 
Business Education, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greens 
boro, North Carolina. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


DETROIT 
COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


Incorporated as a college under the educational laws of the 
State of Michigan. 

Summer School for Teachers, June 26 to August 15. Methods 
end actual training, featuring shorthand penmanship, trans- 
cription, chalkboard writing, and rhythmic typing. 


SHORTHAND REPORTING 


The Shorthand Reporting School of the College will accept 
students June 26 and September 11. This Division of the Col- 
lege provides the highest type of professional training in 
Gregg Shorthand. 


For Bulletin and Syllabus, address R. J]. MacLean, President, 
602 Book Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 3 to August 11 


Practical Methods Courses in Short- 
hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping 
— Business Law — and Office Prac- 
tice. Also skill development in short- 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
teachers attended from every state in 
the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


Gregg, S.C.D., President 
| M, Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Session 
y 23 - July 1 1 9 4 4 y 5 - August 12 

Courses in SUMMER SESSION: Education in Sec- 
ondary Schools: Theories and Practices; Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools: Curriculum Construction; Commercial Education in Collegiate and 
Special hools; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching Elementary 
Gregg Shorthand; Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teach- 
ing ee ting; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Office Prac-~ 
tice: Materials and Methods. 

Subject Matter Courses in INTERSESSION and SUMMER SESSION: 
Accounting; Law; Economics; English; Geography: 

ag Shorthand; Typewriting. 


For bulletin and information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Education 
Regular Summer Session 
June 26—August 4 
Also Short Sessions 


For bulletins and information, address the Director 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 to August 4, 1944 
Business English, Economics, Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Methods Courses on the Teaching of Commercial Subjects 


Excellent recreational opportunities; pleasant living accommo- 
dations; moderate expense 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you.can look to 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


They are 
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Write for announcement to— 


Director of Summer Sessions 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


APPEAR 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 
IN THE JUNE 


ISSUE 


Improving the Functional Method 


A study to find ways of improving the 
effectiveness of teaching shorthand by 
Leslie’s Functional Method has recently 
been completed by Miss J. Frances Hen- 
derson at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia under the guidance of Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone. Presentation of her disserta- 
tion, “Suggested Techniques for Improving 
the Teaching of Shorthand by Leslie’s 
Functional Method,” completed Miss Hen- 
derson’s requirements for her doctoral de- 
gree, which was conferred at the February 
Commencement in absentia. 

Miss Henderson is Associate Professor 
of Business Education at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. She received her 
B.S. degree from Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College and her M.A. degree at 
the University of Iowa. Before taking her 
present position, she taught at high schools 
in Trenton and Kirksville, Missouri. Miss 
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Henderson is past president of Pi Omega 
Pi and editor of Review of Business Edu- 
cation. She has been a contributor to nu- 
merous professional journals in the field of 
business education. 


Importance of Business English 


An article titled “Importance of Busi- 
ness English in Business Training,” by 
Dean Arthur B. Adams of the University 
of Oklahoma, appeared in the March is- 
sue of The ABWA Bulletin, published 
for the members of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association. Dean Adams 
is president of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

Copies of this article may be obtained 
from C. R. Anderson, secretary of the 
American Business Writing Association, 
304 Commerce Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


New Leaflet Available 


The National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil announces the publication of a leaf- 
let, “Your Grocer Needs Your Help,” 
which explains four wartime problems 
food distributors face and suggests spe- 
cific, practical steps consumers can take 
to help grocers meet these problems. 


The leaflet, ninth in a series issued by 
the Council dealing with consumer-re- 
tailer wartime problems, is of interest to 
home economics, distributive education 
and commercial education teachers as well 
as other teachers concerned with con- 
sumer buying problems. 


Single copies of the leaflet can be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 


8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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Enroll now ‘for one of .the 


Script Shorthand 


teacher-training courses 
this summer 


Boston University 
successive year) 
July —August 12. 1911 


Columbia University 
July 3--August 11. 


Tuition and text-books. 
are free to shorthand teachers 


Be ready to teach this simpler 
and more accurate shorthand 


Write for teachers’ 
application blanks today 


Seript Shorthand is a fundamental forward step 
in English language shorthand. It is modern, ef- 
ficient, a product of intensive research and scien- 
tific method. Script advantages, readily apparent 
to experienced shorthand teachers, include a more 
complete and exact alphabet, fewer rules and ex- 
ceptions, fewer prefixes and suffixes, and fuller 
and more explicit word forms. All these make 
Script more accurate and easier to learn, to write, 
and to teach. 


A significant quotation from Volume 28, 
Harvard Studies in Education 
(Harvard University Press ) 


“The purpose of the Shorthand Study was to determine 
the relative merits of == and Script shorthand when 
taught in public high schools for a period of two years, 
with the objective of general office use. In terms of the 
features examined in the study, Script shorthand exhibited 
substantially greater relative merits.” 


A 16-page Summary of the Shorthand 
Study, condensing the facts for yeur con- 
venience, also published) by Harvard 
University Press, will be mailed free 
upon request, 


“the coming shorthand system” 


GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 
New York 10, N Y 


1 Madison Avenue 


NEW 1944 — with social 
personal, consumer, and business 
emphasis 


* 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW 


BY POMEROY AND FISK 


Here is a strikingly new type of book with a “popular 
appeal.” It contains numerous artist’s sketches 
which illustrate the principles. Its content includes 
emphasis on such important topics as contracts, 
labor relations, advertising laws, labeling, landlord 
and tenant, fair trade laws, and numerous other 
topics that are of current interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Busi and E ic Edi ion) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Let us meet 
your friends 


ee as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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For 
Our Country = 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


NOW SERVING WITH 


THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


armed services of the United States. 


Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JoURNAL, for énclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 
In view of the fact that st és dtfficult to 
obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only mames and former school addresses under the 
vartous branches of the service as headings. 
lists previously published in THR JouRNAL. 


This list ts a supplement to the 


Army B& 


Charles Armstrong, High School, Sut- 
ton, West Virginia. 
High School, 


Robert E. Austin, 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

Bertil Carlson, Cedar Springs High 
School, Cedar Springs, Michigan. 

Dale Case, Junior College, Muskegon, 


Michigan. 
Duncan Cheesman, High School, 
Pal- 


Gloucester City, New Jersey. 
John Connolly, High School, 
myra, New Jersey. 

Harold J. Cook, Alma High School, 
Alma, Michigan. 

John Corcoran, Catholic Boys’ High 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Corkan, High School, New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania. 
David Curry, High School, Wood- 


bury, New Jersey. 
B. Davis, High School, Vernon, 
Texas. 

Thomas Dawson, High School, Glass- 
boro, New Jersey. 

Lambert DeNooyer, Jefferson Junior- 
Senior High School, Lodi, New Jersey. 

Paul E. Dimmers, High School, Ve- 
rona, New Jersey. 

Lewis Emerick, High School, Vernon, 
Texas. 

B. E. Gardner, High School, Dillon- 
vale, Ohio. 

_ Louis Geresi, High School, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

C. W. Goebel, Pennsylvania Business 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

John B. Gregg, Union School, Machi- 
as, New York. 

Jasper Grover, Augusta, Michigan. 

L. A. Handley, Central Junior High 
School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Leonard Krieger, Snyder High School, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Fred Lambourne, Menlo Junior Col- 
lege, Menlo Park, California. 

Ernest Leidholt, Antelope Valley 
Junior College, Lancaster, California. 

Harry Lubern, High School, Carteret, 
New Jersey. 

_ Charles MacFadden, Bad Axe, Mich- 
igan, 

I. Maximilian Martin, Berean School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Carl B. Miller, West Virginia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Montgomery, West 
Virginia. 

Merrill J. Poore, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 

Charles Recktenwald, High School, 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 
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Cecil Rerroad, Scott District High 
School, Madison, West Virginia. 

George Rohrer, Woodward High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Max Roller, W. L. Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Kenneth Rowland, Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, California. 

Drew Shroad, Camp Curtin Junior 
High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Milton Sisson, High School, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania. 

John P. Steiner, High School, Port- 
ales, New Mexico. 

Dan Steinhoff, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio. 

dwin Stickel, Demorest High 

School, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Burton A. Tar, North Union High 
School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

George Thigpen, High School, Grand 
Saline, Texas... 

William D. Trent, Utterback-Brown 
Business College, Danville, Illinois. 

L. A. Updegraft, Senior High School 
and Junior College, Jefferson City, Mis- 
sour, 

William Walforth, High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Golen Walker, High School, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Bill Watkins, High School, California, 
Pennsylvania. 

Willis F. Watson, High School, Glens 
Falls, New York. 

J. S. West, High School, Woodstock, 
Ohio. 


Lincoln 


U.S. Army Air Force 


Lambert Ahles, St. Cloud Business 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Monroe T. Smartt, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, California. 


FR U.S. Navy 


John Anderson, Long Beach Junior 
College, Long Beach, California. 
D. A. Ballard, High School, Sandusky, 


Ohio. 

Thomas A. Blakely, Marin Junior 
College, Kentfield, California. 

Bernard Carnevale, High School, 


Cranford, New Jersey. 
Fred J. Collins, Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California. 
Edgar Davis, High School, Cranford, 
New Jersey. 
Tod Ewald, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Myron J. Garver, Central Junior Col- 
lege, El Centro, California. 


School, 


Elwood Hartman, High 
Shickshinny, Pennsylvania. 

Edward L. Kremers, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California. 

Forest Lawton, South High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

L. Lee Lindley, High School, Hamp- 
stead, Maryland. 

Adolph Madaras, High School, Fay- 
ette, Ohio. 

O. L. Musgrave, Marseilles High 
School, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


Sam Owens, High School, Superior, 
Ohio. 

H. H. Palmer, High School, Maumee, 
Ohio. 


Kenneth N. Richardson, Citrus Junior 
College, Azusa-Glendora, California. 

G. Franklin Roberts, Fresno City 
Junior College, Fresno, California. 

Z. R. Robinson, High School, Center- 
ville, Texas. 

John D. Russell, Menlo Junior Col- 
lege, Menlo Park, California. 

Howard Schlise, High School, Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin. 

Arnold E. Schneider, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Harris Skelton, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, California. 

. F. Smith, High School, Albany, 
Texas. 

Roy M. Stone, R. L. Paschal High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clayton Stribling, High School, Lib- 
erty, Texas. 

Charles E. Sydnor, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 

Collis P. Thompson, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California. 

Harry Walker, High School, 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

C. M. Wood, High School, Fairfield, 
Texas. 

Bernard C. Woods, Napa Junior Col- 
lege, Napa, California. 

Cesare Zullo, High Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey. 


FS U.S. Coast Guard 


I. J. Geiger, Allen Township Central- 
ized School, Van Buren, Ohio. 

Jean Jacobs, Junior-Senior High 
School, East Bridgewater, Mass 


School, 


U.S. Marine Corps 


Leo Jenkins, High School, Somerville, 
New Jersey. 

f U.S. Marine Corps (W.R.) 

Geneva Speas, Reedley Junior Col- 
lege, Reedley, California. 


Emma Van Valkenburg, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles, California. 


Alvin Wyse, High School, Stryker, 
Ohio. 


SPARS & 


Allison Anderson, High School, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. 


WAC 


Nora Black, Hamtramck, Michigan. 
Dorothy Wenner, High School, To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania. 


F WAVES & 


Dorothy Ford, Reedley Junior Col- 
lege, Reedley, California. : 

Murle E. Frye, High School, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Marjorie Heurion, Howell, Michigan. 

Alice Smith, High School, Albany, 
Texas. 
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THREE 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW BOOKS 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN 
WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 672 pages, $3.75. 


Twenty-five experts from the fields of market- 
ing, economics, home economics, and education 
discuss the role of the consumer in wartime, 
with emphasis upon the practical aspects 
of household management essential to the war 
effort. Inclusive in scope, the discussions range 
from narrowly personal problems of the indi- 
vidual consumer to the broad national problem 
cf the part played by the consumer in a war- 
time economy. 


ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CORRECT WRITING 
APPLIED TO CORRESPONDENCE 


By KATE M. MONRO, Coauthor of “The Secretary's Hand- 
book”, “The Handbook of Social Correspondence”, “Cor- 
rective : Exercises in English”, “English for American 
Youth”, “The Book of Modern Letters”. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications in Business Education. 308 pages, 54 x 8. $1.75. 


In this book the author presents a new approach 
to the subject—a textbook written solely for the 
application of English to secretarial usage and 
problems. Both its information and its activities 
on capitalization, punctuation, grammar, letter 
writing, the use of the library and reference 
books, stress material that revolves around sec- 
retarial work, The book includes problems, dis- 
cussion topics, review exercises, and assign- 
ments in library usage. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 


By MIRIAM BREDOW, Dean of Women, Eastern School for 
Physicians’ Aides. 253 pages, 5% x 7%, 18 illustrations. 
$2.25. 


In this new book the author provides a refer- 
ence for medical secretaries already employed, 
in which they can find information regarding 
the various problems that may arise in a doc- 
tor’s office, as well as the most commonly used 
medical terms in each specialty, The book also 
includes special exercises with each chapter, 
making it eminently suited for use as a text for 
students training to be medical assistants or 
medical stenographers. The book covers all 
aspects of medical office routine. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD: 


Business Record-Keeping 


NEW 1944 copyright edition with new income-tax records. 
A popular and completely up-to-date course in fundamentu! 
bookkeeping principles and their business applications. $1.88 
Advanced Course $1.60. Blank Books, Timesaver, Tests, 
and Teachers’ Manual available. 


GOODMAN-MOORE 
Economics in Everyday Life, New Edition 


Completely up-to-date presentation of consumer-economics 
with wartime aspects including wartime financing, inflation 
control, rationing, conservation, laws governing credit and 
installment sales. $2.00 


BREWER-LANDY 
Occupations Today 


An effective new course in self-discovery which helps  stu- 
dents to develop sound, critical judgment so essential to a 
well-adjusted occupational life. Describes various military 
services and changes in civilian occupations resulting from 
war. $1.64 


Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


issue binders for 
The JOURNAL 


You can keep your file of The Journal of Business Education 
handy and intact by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean 
and prevents marring, misuse, and misplacement. When 
you need some particular article for reference, you can 
turn to it without delay or bother. 

Binders are gold stamped with the title of the magazine 
on both backbone and front cover. They are bound in an 
attractive shade of green artificial leather. Individual copies 
of the magazine are held in place by flexible steel rods 
which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 
inserted and easily removed. 

Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at 
$1.75 each, including delivery charges. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 
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OUR GLOBAL WORLD—A Brief Geogra- 
phy for the Air Age, by Grace Croyle 
Hankins, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 96 pp. $1.32. 


For air-minded modern youth, here is a 
new approach to global geography told in a 
new way—as an aid to better understand- 
ing of humanity. 

The presentation emphasizes the part 
that the airplane has played in revising 
our concepts of world understanding in 
terms of world geography. “Maps and 
How to Read Them” is one of the most 
interesting sections of this book. It de- 
scribes the evolution in map making that 
has come with the development of new 
means of transportation. Chapters on 
topography, natural regions, climate and 
weather, natural resources, population, and 
economic development—all emphasize the 
importance of accurate knowledge of world 
geography as an aid to better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. 

The picture appeal of this text should 
recommend itself to the student of the 
junior and senior high school, for these 
carefully selected pictures tell a story in a 
way in which words alone would fail to 
make an impression. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POSTWAR 
PLANNING, Prepared by Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Group Insurance Divi- 
sion, Metropolitan Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 18 pp. 

Because the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company believes that this type of material 
should be of current and future interest to 
its large number of policyholders, it has 
offered this publication to them as a part 
of its program of service. 

The materials in this publication are pre- 
sented in two major divisions: 1. The 
Scope of Postwar Planning, and 2. Post- 
war Problems to be Met. The first divi- 
sion deals with types of business and time 
factors, the second with products, markets, 
distribution, finance, facilities, personnel, 
and inventories—all as phases of a prob- 
lem about which business and the indi- 
vidual should be thinking in order to secure 
a better social order for the postwar world. 


CATALOG — Busi Ss ed Educa- 
tional Materials. Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 
420 New York, 

Y. 47 pp. $2.0 

\ compilation of educational materials 
available from manufacturers, distributors, 
and trade associations, for the purposes of 
consumer education. Most of these mate- 
rials are distributed free of cost. 

The greater part of this catalog deals 
with commodity classifications; but space 
is also given to the following descriptive 
classifications, which increase the useful- 
ness of the catalog considerably: business 
functions, conservation of consumer goods, 
health and hygiene, labeling, nutrition, re- 
tail selling aids, transportation, miscel- 
laneous education, films and slides,’and a 
list of contributors. 


MAY, 1944 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


EFFECTIVE TRANSCRIPTION PROCED- 
URES, by J. Wanous and Irol V. 
Whitmore. Monograph 57, published by 
the South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 22 pp. 


Reprinted from The Balance Sheet into 
this service monograph are a collection of 
articles dealing with the teaching of trans- 
cription. This subject should be of special 
interest to teachers of shorthand, for the 
setting and reaching of standards com- 
parable to those expected of beginning 
stenographers is a problem of the class- 
room, not yet satisfactorily answered. 

It is generally agreed that first-year 
shorthand is rather well organized and, 
relatively speaking, well taught. But the 
same thing cannot be said of second-year 
shorthand in many schools. It just isn’t 
taught—often it is just supervised. 

Teacher aids have not been as available 
to the same extent for transcription classes 
as for first-year classes, and less has been 
said and done about good transcription 
teaching. Service bulletins of this kind, 
therefore, are most welcome to effectively 
dispose of questions uppermost in the 
minds of transcription teachers. 


THE TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS AND 
THE WAR SAVINGS PROGRAM, by 
Walter W. Hart, Veryl Schult, and 
Violet Coldren, with members of the 
War Finance Division, Published by the 
Education Section of the War Finance 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 38 pp. 


A Schools-at-War Bulletin. 

This handbook helps teachers of mathe- 
matics and business arithmetic to answer 
the question: How can the daily work in 
the classroom contribute materially to the 
war effort and, at the same time, achieve 
the objectives set for the school ? 

This bulletin deals with such topics as 
the wartime needs of the government, in- 
flation, and planned saving, and contains 
problems for application. The unusual fea- 
ture of the handbook is the Appendix 
which contains “Facts and Figures for 
Making Problems.” It gives the cost of 
selected supplies and equipment used in 
our various branches of the service, to- 
gether with additional materials for prob- 
lems on war savings bonds. 


MANAGEMENT OF MANPOWER, by Asa 
S. Knowles and Robert D. Thomson, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
248 pp. $2.25. 


A presentation of effective and intelli- 
gent handling of everyday personnel 
problems. It is a part of a larger vol- 
ume, /ndustrial Management, which deals 
thoroughly with personnel administration. 

The essentials, as presented in this text- 
book, point to the major problems of 
dealing satisfactorily with manpower. 
These essentials are—organization and 
morale, safety and health, selection and 
training, motion study and the worker, 
time study, job evaluation, merit rating, 
and employee compensation. Questions 
and problems are included for each chap- 
ter of this text. The Appendix is a 
useful source for additional material on 
motion study and plant layout, and on 
plant layout in relation to safety. 


ARMY SELECTEE’S HANDBOOK, by Joha 
R. Craf, Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 79 pp. $.56. 


The preparation of youth for participa- 
tion in camp life in the armed services will 
help make easier the first few difficult 
weeks of life away from home. Such 
preparation should be the responsibility of 
the school as well as of the home. 

This useful handbook, helping to bridge 
the gap from civilian to army life, has 
been prepared by an individual whose per- 
sonal experiences in teaching and army 
life qualify him to speak with authority. 

The list of topics discussed will indi- 
cate the scope of this short but invaluable 
guide: (1) Planning your army career; 
(2) Induction; (3) The reception center; 
(4) Military discipline, courtesy, and cus- 
toms; (5) Duties you will perform; (6) 
Replacement training centers; (7) Officer- 
candidate schools; and (8) The Amer- 
ican soldier at home and abroad. 


BULLETIN NO. 33 OF NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF BUSINESS TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. Benjamin 
Haynes, Editor. 42 pp. 50c. Available 
from H, M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, 


Six articles are presented in this bulletin 
to the membership of the NABTTI: 

1. “Collegiate Teaching of Shorthand 
and Typewriting.” 

2. “Attendance at National 
Meetings.” 

3. “Classification of Member Institutions 
of the NABTTI.” 

These three surveys have been pre- 
pared by the president of the organization, 
Paul O. Selby. 

4. “Report of Sixteenth 
vention,” by H. M. Doutt. 

5. “Research Studies Completed and In 
Process,” by Stephen J. Turille. 

6. “Author and Subject Index of the 
NABTTI Bulletins 27-33,” by Miriam R. 
Knoer and Pauline R. Turner. 
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YOUR 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Stays as New 
as it 
Writes ! 


| 


10: LITTLE Ruves To 
REME 
FOR tONGER FOUNTAIN 


Send For This Folder, 
Get Duration Service 
From Your Pen 


Through these war years Esterbrook 
Pens are adding more laurels to their 
reputation for dependable writing 
service. But complete new Esterbrook 
Fountain Pens are as scarce as gold 
nuggets. Write for a copy of our folder 
“How to make your fountain pen 
last longer” ...we will gladly send 
quantities to schools or teachers. Re- 
member ... your Esterbrook stays as 
new as it writes. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


A few Re-New-Points suitable 
for shorthand are being 
shipped to dealers. 


stertruok 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 20) 


POSTWAR PLANNING 
by E. H. Conarroe 
Director, Management Service, Policyholders Service Bureau 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Naturally, postwar conditions and the re- 


lated problems are going to differ among 


companies, depending on the type of busi- 
ness and the extent to which the company 
is involved in or has converted to war ac- 
tivities. However, we can look forward 
to a number of office management prob- 
lems in the postwar period that will be 
common to all business. 

By far the largest number of office 
problems will relate to personnel. 

Of primary importance is the problem 
of our returning service men. Most com- 
panies are committed to a policy of rein- 
stating these men in their old jobs. But 
how many of them will want to come back 
to their prewar employment and how many 
will be satisfied with the sedentary and 
unspectacular life of an office worker after 
experiencing the thrills of combat and the 
authority of military rank? I’m afraid it 
will seem like quite a come-down for the 
bomber pilot or the tank lieutenant to go 
back to posting ledgers and reviewing 
files. It is difficult to know what to expect 
in this connection. The N.O.M.A. Re- 
search Committee is attempting to get some 
indication in a survey started last year. 
This undertakes to measure, by a sampling 
process, how many of those engaged in 
office work prior to World War I returned 
to this field after military service, either 
immediately or after various intervals. The 
results of this survey should be available 
shortly. 

Closely related to the problem of the 
service man is the problem of those hired 
during the war period. What policy is to 
be adopted with respect to them? Many 
were employed on a definite “emergency” 
basis with the understanding that they 
would be subject to replacement when those 
in the armed services returned. Some of 
these will voluntarily “retire” to return to 
household duties or other prewar interests. 
On the other hand, some of these “tem- 
porary” workers have proved highly capa- 
ble and the company will want to retain 
their services. In a number of cases, those 
hired as wartime replacements have been 
promoted to more responsible positions. 
The problem of down-grading to a prewar 
status is likely to prove quite difficult. 
What attitude will the company take on the 
matter of seniority for service men with 
respect to promotions within the organiza- 
tion during the period of the emergency? 
I can see a lot of headaches for the office 
manager on these and similar questions. 

Then there is the policy to be followed 
with respect to married women, overage 
and physically handicapped workers. Will 
companies revert to their prewar policies 
or will their wartime experience call for 
some modification? One of the most 
gratifying discoveries of the war has been 
the performance of the physically handi- 
capped. Many of these have proved to be 


* From recent talks_to National Office Man- 
agement Association Chapters. 
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IN THE OFFICE 


highly efficient on certain types ef office 
work. Generally speaking they are likely 
to be more industrious, more cheerful, less 
subject to interruptions and more amenable 
to discipline than their more fortunate as- 
sociates. Will there be a place in the 
postwar office for them? 

As an approach to this problem of the 
postwar working force, it is suggested that 
each office executive start now on an ob- 
jective inventory of his personal and per- 
sonnel requirements—past, present and fu- 
ture. This might take the form of an 
analysis of the working force by job clas- 
sifications, showing the number and_ type 
of positions in each classification during a 
prewar year, say 1940 or 1941, anid at 
present. On the basis of a forecast of 
postwar volume of operations a_ similar 
analysis for the postwar period can he esti- 
mated. This will give a good working 
basis for planning. To supplement this a 
careful review of the personnel records of 
individual employees will provide some 
approximation of probable postwar avail- 
ability and desirability. One company has 
taken an interesting step in this direction. 
Letters have been sent to each of its regu 
lar employees in the armed services asking 
them if they want to come back to work 
after the war and whether they have ac- 
quired any new skills and responsibilities 
that might fit them for jobs different from 
those they formerly held. The majority of 
the replies received so far indicate that the 
employees want to return to the type of 
work they left. It is also part of the 
company’s plan to interview some em- 
ployees at centralized interviewing offices 
when they are discharged from the armed 
services. 

A general field in which there will be 
need for planning is that of training. With 
the highly accelerated rate of turnover and 
personnel changes that can be expected 
with the end of hostilities, there will need 
to be considerable emphasis on the training 
of office workers. Even those service men 
and women who return to their prewar 
jobs will be pretty rusty on the details and 
will be in need of at least a refresher 
course. Then there is the training required 
to capitalize on newly developed skills and 
newly discovered aptitudes resulting from 
wartime activities. Former subordinates 
who have demonstrated leadership qualities 
will need to be given special training 
along supervisory lines. And, finally, we 
must face the fact that some of our former 
associates will be unable to perform their 
accustomed functions when they return 
because of wartime disabilities. These will 
require special training fo equip them for 
new assignments. This is a “must” job 
and certainly any amount of planning that 
will aid in such adjustments will be amply 
justified, 
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TYPING TEACHERS GROW GRAY— By Summers 


—AND REMEMBER 
REMINGTON RAND 
CAN STILL SERVICE 
OR RECONDITION 
YOUR TYPEWRITERS 
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SCHOOLBOOKS ARE ESSENTIAL 


TO BUSINESS 
NEW EDITION 


BUSINESS 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, New York State 
Education Department and Past President of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. His collabo- 
rator is V. James Morgan, Vice-Principal and Head 
of the Commercial Department of the James Monroe 
Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

There is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 

There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im- 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 


There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 
systematic relearnings and measurement of achievement. 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practica’ application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 
by Ollie Depew 

Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to | BUSINESS 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- LAW 
position. A competent typist should not only write 5 a 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability 1» a 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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